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J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 


Handy-Book of Literary 
Curiosities. 


By Witx1am S, WALSH, author of “‘ Literary 
Life.” Small 8vo. Uniform with Reader’s 
Hand-Book. Half morocco, $3.50; three- 
quarters calf, $5.00. 


A optiontion 4 =e the ogee sed of eo leennry 
one Hee oe ing p rae Fos 


be od feasihine “ines etre fio thems pource i 
plagiaris 


cole irasiog a oe oe comand of all that ie 

went cnedieny ond colentelalon in the anaof the pas' 

and present, and an je reference book Pa 
quaint, and ow he-way information that 

has never before been collected in book form, 


Night Etchings. 


Poems, by A. R. G. 12mo. Printed on 
hand-made paper. Cloth, extra, gilt top, 
$1.25. 


Recent Rambles, or in Touch 
with Nature. 


By CuHartes C. Apsott, M.D., author of 
‘*A Naturalist’s Rambles about Home,” 
“Outings at Odd Times,” etc. 1t2mo. 
Cloth. With nineteen half-tone illustra- 
tions, $2.00, 


In the literature of nature Dr. Abbott’s books hold 
a peculiar place. With close observation they 
are not too techsical, and charm for the general 
reader is the more potent in that this is so. The book 
a full of touches of humor; unexpected turns, and 

t sayings. Tae timeoniions anal, bom ware, 
Pe orm an especial feature of this attractive vol 


Itinerary of General 
Washington. 


From June 15, 1775, to December 23, 1783. 
With Portrait. By Witi1am S. Baker, 
author of ‘The Engraved Portraits of 
Washington,” etc. Special cloth, gilt top, 
rough edges, $2.50. 


him through the pages of this iinewaay, 
which extends fom 1775 to tot ans hon 
truth’ 


how greatly rag prem 
Tere Rien Orig Cepted pe hi 
Practice in Parsing 
AND ANALYSIS. 


By Heven Ar, A.B. 12mo. Cloth, 
4° cents. : 








New Publications. 





Columbian Selections. 


American Patriotism. 
School. By Henry B. Carrincton, U. 
A., LL.D.,. author. of * Patriotic 
Reader,” etc. With tributes to Columbus 
by Jou BARLOW, WASHINGTON IRVING, 
FRANCIS BELLAMY, and others, r12mo. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


The Thousand and One Days. 


A collection of Persian Tales. Edited by 
Justin Hunttzy McCartny. With a 
frontispiece by STANLEY L. Woop, In 
two volumes. 12mo. $4.00. 


Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 


By J. E. Muppock. With twelve illustra- 
tions by STANLEY L, Woop. 1r2mo. Cloth 
extra, $1.25. 


“Te isa skilful Dy moe on me = ee and one 
which will 


The 
threads of Tredition cd mo kB are * skilfully « combined 
with those of rere and the result is a tly 

lable version of the adventures of the b and 

pect outlaw and his me “7 d 

tion of Maid Marian as a chief elini des a fresh 
flavor to the whole.”’—Boston Courier. 








JUVENILES. 


Axel Ebersen : 
THE GRADUATE OF UPSALA. 


By A. Laurig, author of “ Maurice Kerdic,” 
‘“‘A Marvellous Conquest,” etc. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. tzmo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Boys’ Own Book of Out-Door 
Games and Recreations. 


Edited by G. A. Hutcnison. Over three 
hundred illustrations. Small 4to, Cloth, 


$1.75. 
Bimbi. 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


By LovisaA DE LA RAME (‘‘ Ouida" 
illustrations by Epmunp H. 


With 
ARRETT. 


4to. Cloth, $1:s0. 
* The nine stories Sor eiteee, ie 9 : ’ has 
for the little 
title of * pee i 
.—pure in t pele npey a 
style, with surprising touches wit, humor, and 


pathos.”’— Boston Traveller. 





For Home and | 





FICTION. 


Barbara Dering. 


A Sequel to ‘‘The Quick or The Dead.” 
By AMELIE Rives. Ready early in Nov- 
ember, 1r2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


A Sister’s Sin. 


By Mrs. H. Lovetr CAmMERon, author of 
‘* Jack’s Secret,” ‘‘A Daughter's Heart,” 
etc. Published by arrangement with the 
author, and copyrighted in Lippincott's 
Series of Select Novels, tamo. Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


My Flirtations. 


By MARGARET WYNMAN, 
J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 


Illustrated by 


One of the most fetch’ books of the vants 
frank and am recital of the successive loves of a 
young London Her suitors are many snd ree and various, 
and Mr, i Weeeste Lin bee 
in his sketches as Miss W: mn her or 
satirical prose. 


A Shadow’'s Shadow. 


By LutAn RAGSDALE. 
50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


1zmo. Paper, 


Gold of Pleasure. 


By Georce Parsons LATHRop. 
American Novel Series, amo, 
50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


waited patient: 
home,” — eston Fi 


By Subtle ieaiiicg ifeld. 


By Mary FLercHer STEVENS. 12m0, Cloth, 


$1.00, 


es Kor Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. * PPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 8& 717 Market St., Phila’ phia. 
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Read Columbus’ Own Story. 
WRITINGS OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBU. 

Edited with an introduction, by Pau 
LEICESTER Mr. Ford ‘has for the 
first time collected in one handy volume 
translations of those letters, etc., of 
Columbus, which describe his experiences 
in the discovery and occupation of the 


New World. th frontispiece portrait. 
“ The most pao man sr devise 

a ero qooth asapeereasy of the dis- 
wo We, Ford s have done a distinct- 


usury corns" <The Churchman, 


"OTHER VOLUMES OF THE 
SERIES. 
Autobiogra phia. 
t 


By WALT WHITMAN, Edited by ArTHUR 
STEDMAN. The story of Whitman's life, 
told in his own words. These selected 

ges from Whitman’s prose works, 
chosen with his approbation, are so ar- 
ranged as to give a consecutive account 
of the old t’s career in his own 
picturesque language. Uniform with 
the new edition of Walt Whitman’s 
** Selected Poems.” 
“ Lovers of Walt Whitman will welcome the little 

volume.” — The Dial ( Chtenge), 

* In this collection is found a s ponsalt of rugged, 


honest, int Walt Whitman, h could now 
else have secured.” —Louisville Courier Journal. 


Essays in Miniature. 

By Acnes REpPuier, author of ‘ Points of 
View,” etc. A new volume of this bril- 
liant essayist’s writings, in which she 
discourses wittily and wisely on a num- 
ber of pertinent topics. No new essayist 
of recent years has been received with 
such hearty commendation in this country 


or England. 
“ Miss Reppler is our most clever essayist.’’— 
Mig roe meairer. 


means the book will not be put 
down Sue jem ."'—Baltimore American. 


Cloth, 75 cents ; half calf, $2.00. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 


CHARLES L. "WEBSTER & Co., 
67 Firrn Ave., New York Cry. 


THINGS NEW AND OLD. 


agEanp GRAEME, Knicur. A Romance of our 
By Acnes Mave Macuas, author of 
Stories of (hes France,” etc. Cloth, $1.00, 


MURVALE EASTMAN. A graphic novel of Chris- 
tian Socialism. By Atsion W. Tources. Cloth, 
$t,50; paper, soc 


FOUR HUNDRED , YEARS OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY, joun in Lorp, 
a5 LL.D. suther < * Beacon Lights of His- 

 Fileory of he American People from 1 
to tne, by Prot H. Sassen, Ph.D. In two ao 
8vo. vali top. $5.00. 


T sal TALES aw a SHAKESPEARE'S 
PLAYS. Edited by Rosgat R. Raymonp, 








dram 
Benue uly ag ag Holiday Edition, cloth de- 
it edges, $:.75. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. The True Story 
Life. Wituiam O. Sto SrenoanD., one of Prostiont 
Lincoln's Confidential Secretaries. New and revised 
edition. Portraits and Jilustrations. Cloth, §2.00, 
FACE jy FACE ¥F E WITH THE oY hg 
tercourse 
ahs H. 200 illustrations. * peyaiat cdl. 
= $2.50; cloth, gilt, $3.00; half pnd 


HENRY Mk po BEECHE?'S WORKS. “A Book 
of Prayer,” 73c. and $r.00 ; * Norwood,” his only 
1.25; * Patriotic Addresses,” 00 oo; ** belo 


it. vol. ; ** Evolution 
anes orto B= 





i 


- 


ee 


Typasee’s » mes of Slav hay $7,.(0e War, Ku- 
“ Bricks — Suse etc.), $r.s0 per vol. 
Seven vols,, $10.00. 

TWO CHARMING on 8 reg hen Baye fn 
the Club,” and “ Beyond 
the Other World "S: "by A hace z 


. vellum cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
%* All booksellers, or the Publishers, | 
Forps, Howarp & HuLsert, New York. 








Cassell Publishing Company’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


By MRS. L, T. MEADE. 


THE MEDICINE LADY. 


A Novel, By L. T. MEADE, author of ‘‘ Out 
of the Fashion,” ‘* Polly, a New Fashioned 
Girl,’’ etc, 1 vol., 12mo, “cloth, $1.00. 
Mrs. Meade has aS mine in this story. 

not less delightful than the old 


By REV. C. F. DEEMS, D.D. 


MY SEPTUAGINT. 


By CHARLES F, Deems, D.D., Pastor of the 
Church of the Strangers, and President of 
the American Institute of Christian Philoso- 
phy. 1 vol., r2mo, white cloth, extra, gilt 
top, $1.00. 

‘A beautiful volume, containing essays, stori 
poems, and other articles from the pen of its distin’ 
guished voy he who says in the introduction : *‘ The 
name of this book abl suggested itself to my 

mind because what it contains has been written since 
the LXX anniversary of my birthday. 


By MRS. ALEXANDER. 


THESNARE OF THE FOWLER. 


By Mrs, ALEXANDER, author of ‘‘ The Wooing 
‘on, "' “Which Shail it Be?”’ etc., etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.00, 


Well worthy to rank with her earlier masterpiece, 
** The Wooing O’t. 


By HESBA STRETTON. 


HALF BROTHERS. 


A Novel. By HesBa Stretton, author of 
‘* Bede’s Charity,” ‘‘ Hester Morley’ s Prom- 
ise,’’ ‘* Jessica’s First Prayer,” etc. 1 vol., 
12mo., cloth, $1.00. 


By FRANK POPE HUMPHREY. 


A NEW ENGLAND CACTUS. 


And Other Tales, By Frank Popz Humpurey, 
The Unknoun Library. 1 vol., 16mo, 
cloth, unique binding, §0 cents. 


By FRANK BARRETT, 


OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


By FRANK BARRETT, author of ‘‘ The Admir- 
able Lady Biddy Fane,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00, 


“His masterpiece thus far,”""— Boston pay Traveller. 
* One of those novels which it is nowadays refresh- 
ing to lay one’s hands on,"’"—Chicago Times, 


THE DIPLOMATIC 
REMINISCENCES 


Of Lorp Avucustus Lortus, P.C., G.C.B. 
1837-1862. In 2 vols., with portrait, 8vo, 
extra cloth, $6.00. 

THE GREATEST BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
** Without a peer in the realms of fiction to-day.” 

Buffalo Commercial. 


ZOLA'S GREATEST NOVEL. 


THE DOWNFALL. 


(LA DEBACLE.) 


A Story of the Franco-Prussian War. Paper, 
so cents. Cloth, with eight illustrations, 
$1.50. 

“A oftremendousforce, . . . The Downfall 
isa ik.” —New York Herald. 
' Bien most vivid picture ure that ever was or is ever 
leg to Be be na.’ ae Je Tribune 
and picturesque inter- 
est and “etanies oe g "—Newark Advertiser. 
** History rather than fiction.” —Cincinnati Times- 


Star. 
* The author's greatest effort.” —Detroit News, 


For SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company. 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS. 
Great Streets of the World. 


Fully Illustrated, 8vo. $4.00. 
Broapway, by Richard ing Davis—Picapity, 
Andrew lade Tas Bourgvarps, by Franc 
Sarcey—Unrer pen Linpen, by Paul u—THE 
Corso or Roma, by W. W. —Tue Grand CANAL, 
Hae em 4 James—Tue Nfvsxy noeediee by Isabel F. 


ee volume is a thoroughly international one 
The streets are chosen because ate is full of that 
peculiar life, color and action which constitute the 
distinguishing charm of the cities themselves. The 
illustrations are numerous and handsome, and repre- 


* sent the best work of eminent artists and engravers, 


The Children of the Poor. 


By Jacos A. Rus, Illustrated. Square 
_— $2.50. 
my and supplement to Mr. Riis’s well- 
eH ** How the oo _, Lives,”’ and, like that 
work, the resu't of close nal observation of the 
social capdition ofthe poor,” It 1s (lbestoated from photo. 
graphs by the author. 


Plays by Henley and 


Stevenson. 

Three Plays by W. E. Henuey and R. L. 

STEVENSON. Printed on special hand-made 

paper, rough edges. 12mo. $2.00 met, 

The three plays in thi | ve ¥ 
» Eee chews slags la. thle solama« Deacse Dretin. 
aedouien of being literature as well as drama, and 
as such will nearest all admirers of these two well- 
known authors. 


The Battles of Frederick the 
Great. 
b d f Tho Carlyl i 
At Frederick the Greet. Edited by'Cony 


RAnsoME. With Maps and Iilustrations. 
I2mo. $1.50, 


Alcuin, 

And the Rise of the Christian Schools. By 
ANDREW F. West, Ph.D., Professor of 
Latin and Pedagogics in Princeton Univer- 
sity, 12mo, $1.00 met, 


This new volume in The Great Educators Series 
reviews the life, teneenge, and influence of the great 
Yorkshire scholar who was the first to lay the founda- 
tion for a system of popular education. 


Theological Propaedeutic. 

An Introduction to the Study of Theol 
Part I. By Puitip Scuarr, D.D., LL. 
8vo. $1.50 eo 


oe een ioe Cholotien hellgne ta ste oo eon 

tific study o gion ini in its in. pro 

gn. ond present Lay es a the first orignnal 
k on the Peubject in America, 


Marse Chan. 

A Tale of Old Virginia. New Jilustrated 
Edition. By THOMAS NELSon Pace, Illus- 
trated by W. T. SMEDLEY. Sq.12mo. $1.50. 
* Brought ovtin pueerehetidne form, Mr. Senatioy 

the text, and 


has caught precisely the 
delicacy and trate of ert touch have been well 
brought out.’’—Soston Beacon. 


The Life of Michel Angelo 
Buonarroti. 


By JoHN AppINcTon Symonps. With ap- 

mdices and 50 handsome illustrations. 
Earge 8vo. 2vols. $12.50. 

Ms. Semonde is seormaioet as the h x shee biabest authority 


frut of Gat cua. Toll Gis te a 
iio jographieal literature aa a portrait of th the Ge phe 


Afloat 7 cok Ashore on the 


Mediterranean. 
By Lee MERIWETHER. With 24 full-page 
" sesteatlons. z2mo. $1.50. 


An unconventional journey, og Aon sggll re 
ous incidents, The illustrations from the author's 
kodak are a feature of the book. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEw York. 
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Titles of Dodd, Mead & Co.'s, N ew Publications. 


5 East 19th Street, New York. 





THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. By ANTHONY THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By CHar_es READE. 
TROLLOPE, The Cathedral Edition, comprising : With 16 photogravure illustrations. Four volumes, $7.00. 


An edition on large rt, limited to 150 copies, $15.00 met. 
THe WARDEN. THE SMALL Housk AT ALLINGTON. “ee pape 50 copies, $5 


Dr. THORNE. FRAMLY PARSONAGE. 
BARCHESTER Towers. LAST CHRONICLES OF BARSET. 


MOST REV. JOHN HUGHES, First Archbishop of New York. 
By Henry A. Brann, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ROBERT MORRIS, Superintendent of Finance. By Pror. W. 
In all 13 volumes, From new plates, 12mo, cloth, illustrated G. Sumner, of Yale. ramo, cloth, $1.00. 
with photogravures from designs by C. R. Grant, $16.25. A 


large-paper edition, limited to 250 copies, $32.50. JEAN BAPTISTE LEMOINE, SIEUR DE BIENVILLE, By 


GRACE KING. 12m0, cloth, $1.00, 
MY UNCLE AND MY CURE, From the French of JEAN De 
LA BRETE. 34 illustrations by Georges Janet. 8vo, paper, 


WILLIAM WHITE, First Bishop of Prot. Epis. Church, By 
$1.75; cloth, $2.50; half levant, $5.00; full levant, $7.50. 


Rev. Jutius H, Warp. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


BEAUTY OF FORM AND GRACE OF VESTURE. By 
Frances MAry STREL® and ELIZABETH LIVINGSTON STEELE 
ApDAmMs, With 81 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


TREASURE BOOK OF CONSOLATION. By BENJAMIN 
Orme, M.A, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PEG WOFFINGTON. 
By J. FitzGerALD MOLLoy. With 60 illustrations from con- 
temporary portraits and prints. Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, 
$3.50. An edition on large paper, limited to 100 copies, with 
the illustrations on Japan paper, $5.00 met. 


THE POEMS OF GIOSUE CARDUCCI; Translated, with two 
introductory essays, by FRANK SEwALt. Printed at the 
DeVinne Press. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE BALLAD OF BEAU BROCADE, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Austin Dosson, Illustrated by pn, salle 2 
12mo, cloth. Probably $2.00. A limited number of large 
paper copies. 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE STAAL-DE LAUNAY. From 
the French by CorA HAMILTON BELL. 41 etchings by Ad. 
Lalauze. Two volumes, small r2mo, Holland paper, $10.00 
net; Japan paper, $20.00 wet. A PRINCESS OF FIJI. A Novel. By WititdM CHURCHILL. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
PRINCE SEREBRYANI. A Novel. By Count Atexts To.sTo!. 


Translated from the Russian by Jeremiah Curtin. 12mo, 


cloth, $1.50. WEDDED BY FATE. A Novel. By Mrs..Gzorcie SHELDON, 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


SHERBURNE HOUSE. A Novel. By AMANDA M. Dovc.as, 


PERCHANCE TO DREAM AND OTHER STORIES, By 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


MARGARET SUTTON BrIscor, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. By RicHarD BRINSLEY 
SHERIDAN, Illustrated by Gregory with 5 plates in color and 
40 designs in black and white. One volume, 8vo, $3.50. A 
large-paper edition, limited to 250 copies, $6.00 met, 


THE ROSE. A Treatise on its Cultivation, etc., etc., etc, 
H. B, ELLWANGER, A New edition from new plates, with 
ditions and revisions to date. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE HALLAM SUCCESSION. By Ame.ia E, BARR. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


CHRISTOPHER, AND OTHER STORIES. By Amecia E. 
Bark, 12mo0, cloth, $1.25. 


THE LOST SILVER OF BRIFFAULT. By Ametia E, BARR. 
r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


BUFFETING. A Novel. By JEANNETTE PEMBERTON, I2mo, 
cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


A SCAMPER THROUGH SPAIN AND TANGIER. By 
MARGARET THOMAS. With many illustrations by the author. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00, 


THE DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB. Edited 
by BRANDER MATTHEWS. With 18 P ravure illustrations, 
Fy cloth, $2.00, Large paper edition, limited to 250 copies, 

5.00 net, 


THE UNMARRIED WOMAN. By Euiza Cuester. Author 
of Chats with Girls on Self-Culture, etc., etc, (In the Portia 
Series), 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


MURIEL HOWE. A Novel. By ANGELINA TEAL. I2mo, 
cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents, 


DR. DODD’S SCHOOL, A Book for Boys, By J. L. Forp, et. 


ESSAYS IN LITERARY INTERPRETATION. By HamIL- With illustrations by Luks. 1amo, cloth, $1.50. 


Ton W. Masig, Esq. Author of “ My Study Fire,” ‘‘ Under 
the Trees and Elsewhere,” “Studies in Literature,’’ etc. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. A FISHER GIRL OF FRANCE. From the French of Fannanp 


CaLMETTES, With twenty full page illustrations by the author. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


ITCH WINNIE’S STUDIO; or, THE KING'S DAUGH- 
bas TERS’ ART LIFE. A sequel to ‘‘ Witch Winnie” and 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. By Austin Dos- 
SON With many illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. An edition 
on large paper, limited to 250 copies, with the plates on Japan 


4sanbay uo sseippy Aue 0} Was aq [TIM ‘“payeljsny[y ‘Tepnoity aarduoseq Y 








Paper, $5.00 et. “Witch Winnie's Mystery.” By ExizaserH W. CHAMPNEY. 
1amo, cloth, $1.50. 
ALMOST FOURTEEN. A Book for Parents, and for Young 
P of both sexes approaching Maturity, By MorTimer ELSIE AT VIAMEDE. By MarrHa Finizy, 12mo, cloth, 
A. WARREN. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. , uniform with the other volumes, $1.25, 








DODD, MEAD & COMPANY. New York. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. 


Beg to announce that on Nov. 1 will be published 
VOLUME I. 


OF THE 


DRYBURGH EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Volumes. 
LARGE CROWN 8VO, CLOTH. PRICE, $1.25. 


EACH VOLUME.CONTAINING A COMPLETE NOVEL, 


It will be printed from a new, clear, and legible type, large enough to be easily read at the fireside, and 
yet sufficiently comprehensive to comprise the whole series of Novels in Twenty-five handsome crown 8vo volumes 
suitable for the library. 





This edition will contain the latest revised text, with ample Glossaries and Indices, and will be illustrated 
with 250 Wood Engravings, specially drawn by the following artists: 


CuHaRLes GREEN WALTER PAGET Hucu THoMsoNn 

Gorpon Browne WituramM Hote, R.S.A. STANLEY BERKELEY 

Paut Harpy Joun WILLIAMSON . H. M. Pacer 

LockuarT BocLe W. H. Ovesrenp Grorce Hay, R.S.A. 

Frank Dapp Goprrey HINDLEY Cuarves Martin Harpiz, R:S.A. 


te Subscribers names are now being received by all booksellers and by 
the Publishers. Each volume promptly delivered monthly as published. 


Volume I. WAVERLEY. Price, $1.25. 


Illustrated by Cuartes Green. Ready November 1. 





LARGE-PAPER EDITION. 


There will be a large-paper edition, strictly limited to 300 copies for England and America, printed on 
John Dickinson & Co.’s English hand-made paper. Demy 8vo, with proofs of the illustrations. 
. eerly application is desirable, as subscribers’ names will be entered according to date of order. Price on 
application. 





MACMILLAN &CoO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Published Weekly, at 52 Lafayette Place, New York, by 


Tue Critic Company. 
Auatered as Second-Class Mail-Matter at the Post-Office at New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER 29, 1892. 

AMERICAN News CoMPANY agents. Single copies sold, and 
subscriptions taken, at The Critic Office, 52 Lafayette Place. Also, by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, G. P. Putnam's Sons, Brentano's, and the pee 
cipal newsdealers in New York. Boston: Damrell & Upham (O - 
wer Bookstore). Philadelphia : John Wanamaker, Chicago; Brentano's, 
Denver, Col.: C, Smith & Son. London: B. F, Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 

we; Paris: Brentano's, 17 Avenue de [ Optra. Rome: Office of the 

‘uova Antologia, 





Literature ; 
Bosanquet’s “ History of Aisthetic” * 

THE PHILOSOPHY of the beautiful has always exercised the 
wit and wits of men. From Longinus to Burke, from Plato 
to Hegel, from Socrates to Ruskin, men have striven to 
catch—in other words, to define, limit, circumscribe—this 
elusive phantom that hovers on the topmost turret of the 
human soul and floods the spirit beneath it with delicate 
sunshine. The fundamental striving of all ancient Hellas 
might be called the striving after beauty, the thirst for beau- 
tiful form, the hunger for noble and lovely expression. 
Pythagoreans saw it around them in beautiful Italy and 
struggled to define it. Aristotle was not too abstract or too 

ractical to cast out his net after this glimmering and van- 
ishing mirage, in the hope of clasping it by symbolism or 
suggestion. It trickled from Plato’s lips with the fabled 
honey-bees that lit there in his infancy. With the drama- 
tists Beauty was a living presence, now blent with Fervor and 
Awe in the sublime iambs of Aischylus, now ringing down 
the choruses of Sophocles with silvery euphony, now reflect- 
ing human life in its myriad colorations among the strophes 
of Euripides. All the fragments of Greek art or composi- 
tion have this vague iridescence of Beauty, this glamour of 
an ancient wonder-world, this effluence of a radiant spirit- 
ual life, poured over them like that exquisite glaze poured 
over the Cyprian pottery. ‘This is Greek: therefore this is 
beautiful,’ is the unconscious comment on the products of 
Hellas, whether in clays, marbles, or poems, whether in bat- 
tles or in truces, whether at Salamis or in the afelier of 
Pheidias, 

The Roman world knew not Beauty so lucidly or so 
luminously, nor did the Alexandrian or the Graeco- Hebraic 
period, but all strove to encircle the idea with their defini- 
tions, whether in philosophy or art, in idyll or architecture. 
Stoic, Epicurean—Aristarchus, Zoilus, Plotinus—all bravely 
tackle the problem, which to some is physical, to others 
moral and intellectual, to others still, mystical, Through 
the Middle Ages, up to the very shining gates of the Renais- 
sance, there is a continuity of ssthetic corsciousness, a 
feeling for the beautiful now dimly, now divinely alive in 
church and missal, in mosaic and picture. Pre-Raphaelite 
painting interweaves the elusive phantom with its pale, often 
grotesque canvases; thirteenth-century French literature 
does not let it die; Abelard is one of its apostles; and 
Christian song and art—Augustine, Aquinas, and St. Fran- 
cis—keep perpetually full the burning lamp of Beauty, hung 
in the dim cloister-corner, in the cell of ascetics, in the 
hearts of eremites, beside the crucifix, in the sctiptorium. 
By the time the ages had rolled on to Dante and then, by a 
mighty wheel of the axis, to Shakespeare, the idea of Beauty, 
originally so vague, so skeleton-like, a mere radiation or 
adumbration of what lay in the human spirit, had taken on 
such richness, such loveliness, such variety and profundity 
that it became concrete, a model for all times and places, 
an example of the spiritual wrought out in living tangibility. 
Such great examples could not fail to set the problem of 
modern esthetic philosphy, which Mr. Bosanquet discusses 
with much patience and ingenuity all the way from Descartes, 
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through Leibnitz, Shaftesbury and Hume, to Baumgarten. 
Its various data are deduced by him from classical philos- 
ophy, archeology, art criticism: Corneille, Kames, Burke, 
Lessing, Wincklemann furnish striking paragraphs to the 
author’s literary and artistic sections; Kant's views are taken 
up, Schiller and Goethe throw light on the literary aspects 
of the problem; and Schelling and Hegel, Schopenhauer and 
Herbart, Zimmermann and fe echner, Curriére and Schasner, 
Hartmann and Vischer contribute to the modern scientific 
definition of this i definite and perhaps indefinable subject. 
Mr. Bosanquet treats the subject in historical systematic 
sequence, making a valuable contribution to esthetics. 


Two Rulers of India * 

THE HISTORY OF INDIA, especially in this age of research 
and investigation, contains a wonderful amount of instruc- 
tive as well as interesting reading. The part Great Britain 
plays is of a late date; nevertheless it is by no means de- 
void of charms. By a series of conquests and annexations, 
England easily extended her power in India, the fall of 
the Mogul dynasty having left the country in a state of 
anarchy. With no bond of unity, with no national spirit, it 
became an easy matter to gain power where the misgovern- 
ment of the native princes stirred up faction and party 
strife. Mr. Cotton, in his Life of Elphinstone (1), has given 
us a carefully-written little volume on Indian history during 
the first half of our century. He deals with the political, 
social and religious affairs of the great empire in a most ad- 
mirable manner. Among the galaxy of Indian rulers, 
Elphinstone takes a foremost rank. As a poor ‘writer,’ 
like Clive and Hastings, he, like them, by the sheer force 
of his own genius, came to rule a vast empire. While the 
former were Governors of Bengal, he was assigned the no 
less important position of Governor of Bombay, Born 
while Hastings was still ruler at the height of his power; 
riding, while a youth, by the side of Wellesley in his cam- 
paign in India, he still lived to see the day when the great 
India Company had to surrender its seal to the Crown, 
For thirty years he served the Company faithfully, and when 
he returned to his native land, to devote the remainder of 
his days to literature, the poor natives whose liberties 
had protected and whose rights he had maintained erecte 
a college to his memory, while the company which owed ° 
him both its extension of territory and its perfect organiza- 
tion tendered its trusted servant an endless gratitude. As 
an Oriental scholar, Elphinstone had perhaps no equal in 
his day, while his ‘ History of India’ testifies to his abitities 
as an historian, Under his Governorship (1819-1827), the 
country was at peace; nevertheless it is an important r 
for the important reforms heintroduced, He early saw that 
two hundred millions of people would not long remain in a 
state of subjection without either a voice or a share in the 
Government ; so his first act was to impress upon the 
Directors the importance of such changes as Bentinck so 
successfully carried out later. After having made the neces, 
sary reforms, he wanted rest, and returned to England- 
where no princely honors awaited him. Macaulay pro- 
nounced him ‘a great and accomplished man ’—a title to 
be envied. It is strange to know that a man so modest and 
timid should have been the ruler of a great empire, and, in 
‘his old age, should have been consulted as the oracle of 
his country upon all matters pertaining to the Government 
of India.’ 

Ever since William of Orange brought Hans Bentinck in his 
train from Holland more than two hundred years ago, has that 
Dutch family occupied a prominent position in English polit- 
ical and social circles. Lord William Bentinck (2) was born 
in 1774. Enlisting in the army at an early he soon rose 
Daring the troubles in India he became 
Governor-General of Madras from 1803-1807. He bone 
measures of reform which characterized his whole reign. He 
advocated the necessity of peasant. proprietorship of land, 
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discussed the advisability of land tenures and revenues, but 
before he could carry out any of these reforms, he was re- 


called on account of the sepoy uprising, for which he was. 


unjustly blamed. Returning to England, Bentinck addressed 
a memorial to the Directors showing the injustice of his 
treatment, but while they refused to soothe his injured feel- 
ings, the Government recognized his abilities and intrusted 
him with an important mission in Spain and Portugal, where 
he rendered valuable assistance to Sir John Moore and 
to Sir Arthur Wellesley. In 1827, the Company which had 
dismissed him without cause had to recognize his abil- 
ity, and offered him the still more important position of Gov- 
ernor-General of India. The country was at peace, but the 
finances were embarrassed by prolonged wars and misgov- 
ernment. Bentinck’s first plans were to devise means for 
the reduction of expenses. He threw open to natives posts 
which were formerly filled by Englishmen; he gave orders 
to the courts to reduce an allowance which, under the name 
of ‘ bata,’ had been given to soldiers in addition to their pay. 
By dismissing many of the officials and reducing everything 
to system he was able to convert a deficit of a million into a 
surplus of two millions. Through Bentinck’s efforts a com- 
plete record of individual rights was assured, the old judi- 
cial courts of appeals, noted for slowness and uncertainty 
of decisions, were abolished, and in their place native judicial 
officers were appointed in various districts. By 1830 he 
was able to enforce a law abolishing widow-burning, the 
most barbarous of Indian rites. Bentinck, like Elphinstone, 
was scholar as well as statesman. His dispatches to Eng- 
land are looked upon as gems of English writing, and it 
seems that Macaulay was right when he said that ‘ the In- 
dian ruler is judged by his pen as much as the English states- 
man is judged by his polished oratory.’ He was the first 
Governor who took decisive steps to educate the natives in 
Western literature and science, and by his pleasing manners 
was able to place Milton and Adam Smith against Brahmic 
superstition, and succeeded, by avoiding everything that 
would shock their religious views, in introducing into Ori- 
entalism much of Teutonic freedom. 





‘Gossip of the Century” * 

Gossip 1s ONE of the most interesting forms of memoir. 
What would the world do without the gossip of Xenophon 
about Socrates or the same- writer’s delightful fairy-tales 
about Cyrus? Herodotus, the father of gossip—not the 
‘father of lies,’ as Sayce would harshly brand him,—gives 
us inimitable pictures of antiquity in the genre-pictures he 
has painted of Hellas and its poetic tyrants, of Persia and 
its fabulous princes, of Egyyt and its voluble priests, of 
Athenian or Corinthian wiseacres, And as for Plutarch 
the ‘ washwoman,’ as an eminent but fond Grecian nick- 
names him, the lack or loss of Aim would be like the black 
spot left in the belt of the Pleiads whence the most shining 
star of the seven had dropt. 

The heirs of the Greeks in gossipry are the French, those 
lively Gauls who doubtless gossiped when they were Druids, 
before they studied Quintilian or turned into Franks, before 
the century of Cesar or the Merwinges, prefigured by the 
‘foolish Galatians ’ whom Paul apostrophized in the famous 
apostolic epistle. Dreary indeed would be the French his- 
tory without its picturesque -historical gossips, without its 
Villehardouins, Froissarts and Comines, without its St. 
Simons, de Sevignés and Grimms. As it is, it is a history 
resembling an ancient medizval tower about which circle 
innumerable swallows, twittering, twinkling, flitting and 
crowing, making the old battlements vocal with chatter: 
French history is alive with the twitter and the talk of the 
memoirist,the only things that keep it alive. The secret causes 


of great events and great revolutions all leak out through . 
the indiscretio 


ns of the charming diarist: an empress's 


jealousy, a king’s dyspepsia, a minister’s faux pas, a mis- 
ambition : of these things the grave historian. would 
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take no heed were it not for the infallible finger of the 
gossip-writer, who points to them as actual living cause 
belli, as the germs of Sedan or Sadowa, as the seed of the 
July or the September coup @’ état. Without these enlight- 
ening ‘ leaks,’ the old Ship of State would be an uninterest- 
ing hulk indeed, floating idly on a ‘ painted ocean ’"—or a 
whitewashed one, which is much worse. The Georgian era 
would be dull indeed without the indiscreet correspondence 
of Horace Walpole. The Paston Letters are fifteenth- 
century treasures ; Pepys, Evelyn, de Grummont, Greville 
—what illuminators are these wily but indiscreet old bab- 
blers, who lift the curtain from Stuarts and Hanoverians, 
and show us ‘a man’s a man for a’ that’! The loquacious 
Fanny Burney speaks more eloquently from her diary than 
she does from her ‘ Evelinas’ and ‘Cecilias.’ Antiquity 
would not be half so vivid if that Greek Boswell, Diogenes 
Laertius, had not lived. 

The author, therefore, of ‘Gossip of the Century’ is 
plentifully fortified in his indiscretions by illustrious ex- 
amples. He is evidently an old gentleman who has dined 
out for half a century, with celebrities as side-dishes, poets- 
laureate as vis-2-vis, and historians, novelists, generals and 
prirces as next-door neighbors. ‘ Le moi est haissable,’ said 
Pascal ; but the ‘me,’ the egotist, on this occasion is far 
from haissable; he is distinctly agreeable in everything ex- 
cept the ponderous size of his volumes. These are as big 
—and as full—as the Wooden Horse of Troy, though the 
fulness is sometimes taken from books, and not from the 
author’s own experience, There is hardly a personage of 
social or literary distinction, from Waterloo to the present 
time, whom the anonymous writer has not met or lassoed 
with an anecdote. He begins with the fascinating subject 
of court gossip—George IV. and his waistcoats, William 
IV. and his curious habit of talking aloud, the Duke of 
Kent (Queen Victoria’s father) dying from a slight cold 
after 120 ounces of blood had been let to relieve (?) him, 
the ominous incident of the royal crown rolling off the 
cushion as it was being presented at Queen Victoria’s cor- 
onation, and the Duke of Brunswick (Queen Caroline’s 
brother), with his painted face, his fabulous millions and 
his thirty wigs. Eighty pages of this open a sort of cata- 
comb of celebrities ranged in rows—like the Spanish kings 
at the Escorial—each labelled with his appropriate Jon mot 
or reminiscence, which lead incidentally into side-chambers 
of table-talk and ana about Lady Byron, George Canning, 
Marshal Soult, Louis Napoleon, Talleyrand, Croker, etc. 
Charming illustrations of many of the famous people figure 
among the pages, which reproduce the immediate past very 
vividly. The ‘at homes’ of fifty years ago were crowded 
with the é/ite of London, then the meeting-place of exiles, 
conspirators, patriots, or agitators of the ‘ Young’ France, 
Germany, or Italy of the day, every European country con- 
tributing its quota of pilgrims or politicians, of Mazzinis or 
Foscolos, of Heines or Rossettis to the sa/ons of London or 
the insalubrious precincts of Leicester Square. 

It is difficult to say which of the two volumes is the more 
entertaining, for though the text is peppered with italics 
and spiced with French and Italian not always absolutely 
immaculate, these objectionable eccentricities are lost in 
the general breeziness and abundance of the literary men. 
tion. Vol, I. is an encyclopedia of small-talk apropos of 
men and women notabilities, legal and professional ‘ lights,’ 
men of the sword, and women like Lady Blessington, George 
Eliot, wma? Lovelace (Byron’s mathematical + wee 
Mrs. S. C. Hall and her spiritualistic séances, Mrs. Somer- 
ville, Lady Franklin and L. E.L. Amid this maze of men- 
tion and anecdote the ‘remembrancer’ meanders in and 
out in a disconnected, unaffected manner, stringing beads 
and beans, among which now and then an ‘Orient pearl’ 
may be found. His prejudices are often strong, as when he 
excoriates Charles Dickens for his pomposity, vulgarity and 
immorality, or as when he fiercely assails the accuracy of 


Leslie Stephen's ‘ Dictionary of National Biography '"—a very 
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Vol. II. is devoted almost entirely to musical and histri- 
onic celebrities and their portraits,—Braham, Catalani, 
Lablache, Mario, Jenny Lind, Rachel, Pasta, and the whole 
starry host of constellated talent now become but a mere 
brilliant mist of memories, but living and burning and sing- 
ing their spheral songs still in the mind of the writer. A 
pleasanter book for a rainy day or a roomy shelf, whence it 
can be taken down at leisure, cannot be imagined. For- 
tunate indeed have the opportunities of such a man been, 
and rich the remembrance of such social contact and con- 
verse as he has had. 
The knights be&n dust, 

Their old swords rust, 
indeed. But the perfume—or it may be the vinegar—of their 
personalities has been distilled into a form that vanishes not, 
and sweetens and strengthens with age :— 
Haec meminisse juvabit ! 





Mr, Cawein’s ‘“‘ Moods and Memories” * 

From Huis ‘ Blooms of the Berry" and ‘ The Triumph of 
Music,’ Mr. Madison J. Cawein has selected a number of 
poems and published them, with several new pieces, in a 
very attractive volume entitled ‘Moods and Memories.’ 
Mr. Cawein is a young poet of many books, We have al- 
ready had occasion to express our belief that he would do 
better to edit his work more carefully and to collect it into 
book form less frequently, ‘Moods and Memories’ is a 
step in the right direction—a new book, but one that is to 
stand in the place of two earlier ones. Much as we have 
criticised his past volumes, we have always maintained that 
he was worth it, and that is more than many of his brother 
singers are. His work has been full of faults, but at the 
same time it has never failed to show what we consider to 
be the promise of a real poet. What he lacks is restraint: 
what his verse lacks is simplicity and clearness. His art is 
over-decorated, and the structure often seems unsubstantial. 
With an almost unlimited vocabulary, his lines are some- 
times so overburdened that they do not run easily and 
gracefully, The lyric Muse is not comfortable when she 
carries in her arms an unabridged dictionary, Yet at times 
Mr. Cawein writes a lyric that is free from these mistakes— 
a lyric so simple, so instant in its charm, and so thoroughly 

oetic that one is compelled to acknowledge the rarity and 
Couee of his gift. 

One such lyric appeared in his ‘ Lyrics and Idylis,’ pub- 
lished two years ago, and we are willing to let ‘ Noéra’ ex- 
cuse all that seems unworthy in the young man’s verses. 
Many of his poems show that he has the dramatic instinct. 
He handles a story fairly well and is generally successful in 
his brief narrative pieces. His imagery is always new, his 
descriptions and interpretations of nature are accurate and 
fascinating, and his singing is fresh and free; but he needs 
to sing less, to study his art. more seriously, to remedy the 
weak spots in his taste, to forget a portion of his vocabu- 
lary, and to recognize that his gift is great enough to de- 
serve the most earnest and thoughtful consideration. We 
welcome this new-old collection as a token of Mr. Cawein’s 
development, and we shall expect nothing but good things 
in his next book. 


“ Talks on Graphology ” + 

INDIVIDUALITY is discoverable in many things, in our 
clothes as well as in our characters, in microscopic sections 
of our hair as well as in our epidermis and our tissues. e 
gypsy reads marvellous futures in the lines of the hand, the 
geography of the palm, the delicate angles and geometries 
of the roots of the fingers. The physiognomist watches a 
sleeping face and uncoils its secrets; iacal angles speak a 
tent language to Huxley and. to the Egyptologist; and 
ps and lobes communicate their hidden meanings to the 
phrenologist. Why, therefore, may not handwriting have 
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its individuality, its science, its hidden power of transmit- 
ting flashes of the soul behind it? The jerky individual 
will write a jerky hand, the growth of a nervous system 
overcharged with nervous fluid or with weariness. The placid 
temperament indulges in easy- flowing, rounded curves, full 
of rotund letters, symmetrical capitals, mathematically 
crossed #s and microscopically dotted #s. The careful 
chirographer makes a caligraphic poem of,every word; the 
fashionable woman writes her MS. daddy-long-legs at the 
command of ‘clique’ or ‘set,’ showing that she has or that 
she desires no individuality. 

In all this there is a grain of truth, ‘H. L. R. and M, 
L, R.’ take it and expound it, by the méchanique céleste of the 
imagination, into a world of suggestion that floats off before 
the eye many-colored as a bubble. They thoroughly be- 
lieve in handwriting, or ‘Graphology,’ as a science capable 
of being dissected and analyzed, and of revealing the un- 
known character of the writer. Their little book contains a 
very pleasant and very ingenious discussion of the self- 
revelatory character of pothooks-and-hangers, of script and 
manuscript, and of the power of the scientific graphologist 
in reading not only ‘between the lines’ but in them the 
temper or temperament of the writer. What would they 
argue from the strikingly pretty handwriting of Carlyle, the 
feminine delicacy of Thackeray’s notes, the scrawl of Walt 
Whitman, the unsentimental uprightness of Longfellow’s let- 
ters, or the frail, shadowy angles indulged in by the French 
school of realists? Can we deduce the beautiful characters 
of Turkish Sultans from the beautiful MSS. of the Koran 
that lie by their tcmbs ? 


Miss Wilkins’s Studies in Child Life * 

In ‘Younc Lucretia, and Other Stories,’ Mary E. Wil- 
kins has done for child-life in New England what ‘A New 
England Nun' did for the older community of that singular 
country. She has made an accurate and sympathetic record 
of their quaint and interesting little lives, and she has done 
it in such subdued and tender colors that the stores seem 
to us like the first outdoor April sketches of an artist when 
the warm tones of new spring life have just begun to soften 
the atmosphere, and the first fitful patches of green grass 
show here and there on the bosom of the thawing earth. 
Nothing that Miss Wilkins has done has been otherwise 
than picturesque. She has the gift of making her charac- 
ters live before one. And she does this without effort, and 
by the simplest means. It is the secret of her touch. 
Cheerful, loyal, sturdy young Lucretia, with the smooth 
lines of yellow hair on her temples and her honest blue 
eyes, giving herself Christmas presents on the school-tree to 
keep up the family honor, because the other girls had called 
her aunts, who did not approve of such nonsense, ‘awful 
mean,’ is as distinct a personality as if we had seen the lit- 
tle girl ourselves stand up tremblingly to receive the 
bundles when her name was called out. And if we cannot 
agree with the sudden transformation of character of the 
two aunts, who were so touched by this act that they there- 
upon reversed all the crystallized habits of a lifetime, and in 
an hour became loving and giving, we know that the ex- 
igencies of the short story, like those of the drama, demand ~ 
these sudden changes of heart. But we think that the 
heroism of Ann Liza, who confessed to her dmother, 
after she had had several hours in peo bo —e that she 
lost her patchwork on purpose, and little, obedient, gentle 
Mehitable Lamb, who endured disgrace and three bowls of 
thoroughwort-tea before she would be a ‘ tell-tale’ and tat- 
tle on Hannah Maria, who had taunted her with such im- 
,peachment, are the gems of the collection. And when we 
see the evidences of the germs of this rigid rectitude flour- 
ishing in the childish hearts of these soft little we 





realize the training and environment that have made life to 
the true New Englander, from the first moment of con- 
sciousness, a constant decision between right and wrong, 
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and understand the high degree of perfection to which con- 
science—a mysterious and troublesome inheritance to most 
of us—can be brought in its native atmosphere. 





Poetry and Verse 

THE SECOND ISSUE of the Muses’ Library is a two-volume 
edition of the Poems and Satires of Andrew Marvell, and in every 
particular it is a worthy follower of the first, which was a two- 
volume Herrick. The editor, Mr. G. A. Aitken, gives in his intro- 
duction a concise and careful sketch of the poet's life, the principal 
details of which are known by students of English literature, in 
which are brought forward several new facts concerning Marvell 
that have come to light during recent years. Until now the best 
edition of Marvell had that made by Dr. Grosart in 1872. Writ- 
ing of this in his preface Mr. Aitken says, after acknowledging his 
indebtedness to his predecessor :—‘Much remained to be done. 
Many allusions remained unexplained, while some of the notes 
upon historical events and persons were written under misappre- 
hension, and the errors in identification led to mistakes in the 
dating of the poems.’ He generously adds :—‘I do not forget that 
it is far easier to correct others than to be a pioneer.’ The Notes 
accom g the Poems and the Satires are very serviceab'e, and 
theré is an excellent index to persons mentioned in each volume. 
Collectors, it may be, will wish to possess both volumes, but the 
lover of poetry will be satisfied with the Poeths alone. We have 
already spoken of the beautiful typography of the books in this 
series. It remains for us only to urge those who desire the most 
complete and convenient editions of these s to purchase the 
Muses’ Library as it is issued, The next author, we believe, is to 
be John Gay. ($350. Chas, Scribner's Sons.) 





A HANDSOMELY-PRINTED volume of ‘German Lyrics’ comes 
tous from Mr. Henry Phillips, Jr., who has gathered here his 
translations from about ninety German poets, Mr. Phillips's ver- 
sions are excellent, and his collection is so comprehensive that we 
wish he had published his work for the public rather than print- 
ed it for private circulation, (Philadelphia. —-A NEW EDITION 
of Mr, Andrew Lang's admirable ‘Blue Poetry Book’ has ap- 

ed, It is a small book, convenient for the use of children in 
schools, and contains brief sketches of the lives of the authors 
represented, written by Mr. R. McWilliam. es cts, Longmans, 
Green & Co)——TWoO CHARMING little volumes are the new 
Cameo Editions of Dr, J. G. Holland’s most popular poems, ‘ Bit- 
tersweet’ and ‘ Kathrina.’ As successful narrative poems written 
in this country, they richly deserve the compliment of being so ex- 
og — and bound, as well as their etched frontispieces, 
hey wil arrose. oppor’ to a large audience, and the influence 
they exert is a one, Poetry they are, not for the few, but for 
the many. Delightful gift-books these. $1.25 each. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons ) 





MR. WILLIAM CARLETON is another maker of poems whose 
popularity is very extensive. His latest contribution to literature 
a volume entitled ‘ City Festivals,’ the contents of which are not 
very unlike those in his previous works. His ingeesei essay e 
prose) sets forth his hopes, fears and beliefs in poetry, and tells 
the reader what poetry should be, His final essay (in verse) is 
called ‘ The Festival of Family Reunion,’ and is a comical piece of 
solemnity, Mr. Carleton’s blank-verse is very individual: we 
shou'd know it wherever we saw it. He writes of Heaven in 
blank-verse. This is an ornate book, and is sold for $2. (Harper 
& Bros.) ——‘ AN ERRING Woman's Lovsg’ is told in verse by 
the poet of passion, Mrs, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, whose portrait is 
—- as a frontispiece. The other illustrations in this over- 
rated volume remind us of the forbidden cigarette-package 
pictures : the figures are so lightly clad that the whole book is in 
a chill. Mrs, Wilcox writes unevenly and earnestly. Oftentimes 
she does a very commendable piece of work. She has a vigorous 
way of singing, and when it is neither careless nor coveriess it is 
ong e of the poems in this collection are admirable. 
($2.50. vell, Coryell & Co.) 


Classical Literature and Education 


Pror, JOWETT'S translation of Plato has so long been the stan- 
dard English version of this author that its characteristics are 
well-known ; the appearance of the third edition bears witness to 
the favor with which it continues to be received. The life of 
translations is among the curious and interesting things of litera- 
ture. Some survive from generation to generation in default of a 
better byeat thus — on and apna rendering a 

osephus Whiston has ts own to the present time, a 
sp ag a household book through the medium of cheap 
editions, because’ there was nothing better, Other translations 
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have had the literary individuality of the translator so impressed 
upon them that, though they may be far from the original, they 
have a part of our own literature; so Pope’s Homer and 
Dryden’s Virgil. A third class is that in which a close adherence 
to the original is associated with appropriateness and charm of 
literary form, as in Butcher and Lang’s ‘Odyssey.’ In which 
class will Prof. Jowett’s work be ranked? It shows on every page 
the hand of the industrious student, who loves his author and 
appreciates to the full the difficulties and greatness of his task. 

he rendering is not hampered in its literary expression by exces- 
sive literalness; it is rather free and easy than slavishly faithful. 
Considering the amount of ground covered, positive errors, so far 
as we have been able ‘to discover, are comparatively few. At the 
same time it is not a masterpiece of translation ; it does not attain 
to the ideal of Plato in English which we hope will be reached in 
this generation. It is lacking in that nimbleness—if we may use 
the word—so characteristic of the original; it fails in the light 
touch, the delicate turns, without which Plato in any dress is not 
altogether Plato, In this, of course, much may be said about the 
disadvantage of our heavier idiom in contrast with the more plastic 
Greek, and the impossibility of transferring the aroma of any great 
work, in which form and matter are so ) Bret united, from one 
language toanother, Atthe same time, it is possible, as shown in 
some passages of a recent translator, to give us Plato’s thought 
with more of the vivacity, the inspiration of the original, than Prof, 
Jowett has done. We doubt, also, whether the introductions to 
the dialogues, though in some cases quite long, will be found a 
very satisfactory guide by most readers. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, no translation of Plato’s complete works has thus far ap- 
peared equal to that under consideration. The third edition con- 
tains many changes, and the pages throughout have been provided 
with marginal references—to the great convenience of the reader, 
The printer's art has been utilized to the best advantage in makirg 
the volumes attractive; but it may be questioned whether the 
disposition of the same matter in a larger number of volumes of 
smaller size would not have added still more to the reader’s satis- 
factin. (5 vols. $20. Macmillan & Co.) 





MR Lear's ‘Companion to the Iliad’ is a new departure, an 
experiment—as the author himself intimates, It isa commentary 
designed for those who read only translations of the poem. It 
begins with a short but well. written introduction, which gives the 
present status of the Homeric question, laying emphasis upon the 
Continental or Achzan origin and divided authorship of the‘ Iliad’ 
ana ‘Odyssey.’ Then follow notes to the twenty-four books in 
order, with references to the lines of the ‘Iliad’ and also to the 
page and line of the translation by Lang, Leaf and Myers. There 

also an introductory section to the notes of each book, dealing 
with the matter. The notes themselves range over matters of 
archeology, history, criticism and interpretation suggested by the 
text, and are mainly drawn from the author’s larger commentary 
on the original. On the whole the comments are sprightly and 
interesting ; how far the book will be useful depends on the extent 
to which readers of the translation can be induced to consult a 
separate commentary. The recent attack on Greek studies in 
pc and the University Extension movement have in one way 
worked toward the same result ; they have done much to educate 
the general public in regard to the value of the Greek literature, 
and have awakened a demand for the popularization of Greek 
studies, This volume is thus in a line with Moulton’s ‘ Ancien 
Classical Drama’ and Miss Clerke’s ‘ Familiar Studies in Homer.t 
($1.60. Macmillan & Co.) ‘ 





ProF, CHURCH has turned his happy talent of writing for young 
people to account again in a volume of ‘ Pictures from Roman Life 
and Story,’ which may be taken as a sequel to his ‘ Roman Life in 
the Days of Cicero." Each of the thirty-six chapters presents 
some striking scene or personality in the period from Au- 

ustus to Marcus Aurelius. We are admitted to the circle of 
zecenas, walk with Horace, make the acquaintance of the Plinies 
and Martial, and catch an outline view of the infamous but inter- 
paces Thee, my Along with these mp es glimpses are mingled 
trible scenes from the court life of the first century—the fall of 
Sejanus, the mad deeds of Caligula, the atrocities of Nero and 
others of like character, which are only in part offset by stories 
about Galba, Titus, Trajan, and Marcus Aurelius, Several of 
the chapters are thrown into the form of contemporary letters. 
The plan of the book is well-conceived, the subjects are those of 
general human interest; but in wag A yw the author has not 
reached his usual level. We h that he has not written him- 
self out. But ae bap style is less vivacious than might have 
been expected, the will be found instructive and entertainin 
by those to whom it is addressed. We wonder whether suc 
misprints as Aguline for ‘ Esquiline ' (p, 17) are a tribute to that 
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ovision of the copyright law which makes it necessary for Eng- 
fish books to be ‘ set up’ in this country in order to secure protec- 
tion. ($1.25. D. Appleton & Co.) 


THE TRANSLATION of Lucian Miiller’s ‘ Metrik der Griechen 
and Rémer,’ by Prof. Platner, adds a much-needed volume to the 
list of really serviceable text-books, The system is much simpler, 
the treatment more concise, than that of Schmidt's work, which 
for some years has been the only handbook of any value accessi- 
ble in English. The introduction treats the development of Greek 
and Roman versification briefly and clearly. The subject of 
rhythm and metre, and the phenomena of the foot and the verse, 
are presented not only theoretically but also with constant refer- 
ence to the poets commonly read. No branch of classical educa- 
tion has fared worse at the hands of American teachers than the 
oral wma of Greek and Latin verse. In some schools it is 
not attempted beyond the rote mastery of a few wooden rules of 
prosody. In others it is correctly enough taught, bit only as a 
matter of routine, and students are not given enough practice to 
catch the spirit of it. Andin afew schools yet-—miserabile dictu / 
—the old sledge-hammer recitation of the line with a ‘ull stop at 
the end of every foot is still kept up, though neither teachers nor 
learners have ever been able to see any sense in jt. The number 
of students-who, after four or six years’ study of the classics, are 
able to recite the verses of Homer or Virgil in such a way as not 
to make the worthies of the olden time turn in their graves— 
or their urns—is shockingly few; and that, too, saying nothing 
about the matchless melody of the choruses of Greek tragedy, or 
the never-cloying sweetness of the Horatian stanza, Prof. Plat- 
ner’s book deserves warm commendation, not only because excel- 
lent in itself, but also because it strikes at the root of a weakness 
in our classical education. No teacher or student who has mas- 
tered it can fail to have a more intelligent appreciation of ancient 
poetry, and a clearer idea of the correct oral expression of it. (75 
cts. Boston: Allyn & Bacon.) 





IF THE OTHER volumes in the series of Great Educators shall 
prove to be as attractive and helpful as this one on ‘Aristotle and the 
Ancient Educational Ideals,’ by Thomas Davidson, practical teach- 
ers as well as students of pedagogy will welcome their ae pe 
The book might as well have been named ‘An Outline of Greek and 
Roman Education’ ; for while some attention is given to Aristotle 
as the central figure, we are treated toa general view of the whole 
field from the beginnings of Greek civic life down to the closing 
of the schools at Athens by Justinian, 529 A.D. Owing to the 
haste of preparation, or of printing, or both, typographical and 
other minor errors are more abundant than they should be in a 
work of this kind. When a new edition is prepared the matter as 
a whole may well be amplified somewhat; most readers would 
prefer a fuller statement, for example, on Athenian education, 
and on the training of the Hellenistic period, particularly at Rome, 
($1. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


New Books and New Editions 

Mr. GEORGE F. PARKER, who recently edited a collection of 
Mr, Cleveland's speeches and letters, has now issued ‘A Life of 
Grover Cleveland, with a Sketch of AdlaiE. Stevenson.’ It covers 
the whole period of Mr. Cleveland's life, giving not only an account 
of his public acts as Mayorfof Buffalo, Governor of New York and 
President of the United States, but—what is really more interest- 
ing as well as immeasurably fresher—a narrative of his early life 
and education, and of the steps by which he became prominent in 
public life. Mr. Parker, like most biographers, is prone to look at 
none but the good qualities in his hero; but he writes in a decorous 
style free from rhetoric and sentimentalism. Nothing really new in 
regard to Mr, Cleveland's character is revealed in the book — indeed, 
we could hardly expect that in the case of a man so well-known, 
but the traits with which the public are familiar are shown to have 
been always characteristic. The book contains a letter from Mr. 
R. W. Gilder, giving his impression of the ex-President derived 
from an intimate acquaintance, and pointing out those qualities 

which have given Mr, Cleveland a special attraction for liter 
men; and a very interesting communication from Miss Treneen 
Crosby, concerning reminiscences of Mr. Cleveland's early man- 
. The short sketch of Mr. Stevenson will be useful to those 
to whom the Democratic Vice-Presidential candidate was until 
recently little more than a name. The book is well-printed in a 





cheap and handy form. (socts. Cassell Publi Co.)———THE 
SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER number of Putnam's Monthly Historical 
Magasine (Salem, Mass.), zives the ee of the ex- 
President. His Petal pha ather, the Rev. Aaron land (who 
introduced a bill in the Connecticut Legislature of 1779 looking to 
the abolition of slavery), was the father of the Rev. iotes Cleve- 


land of Boston, and was also an ancestor of Bishop Cleveland 
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Coxe, His great-great-grandfather, another Rev. Aaron Cleve- 
land, died in the house of his friend Benjamin Franklin, who wrote 
his obituary for The Pennsylvania Gazette (1757). Through 
Major Stephen Sewall (1657-1725), a brother of Judge Samuel 
Sewall, the diarist, Mr. Cleveland is related to many of the Hig- 
ginecet of Boston and Salem; and through the father, Henry — 
ewall (1614-1700), to Longf: llow. 





‘TAXATION AND WORK,’ by Edward Atkinson, is a collection 
of articles on the tariff and currency questions, originally con- 
tributed to some of the daily papers. It deals mainly with the 
question of free trade or protection, but touches also on various 
other revenue topics and on the silver question. It is written with 
the clearness of thought, the mastery of facts and the incisive 
style that characterize all of Mr. Atkinson's works, and, at this time 
especially, is sure to find interested readers. The main point in 
the author's argument is the same that we noticed in Mr, Schoen- 
hof's treatise—that high wages do not make a high cost of pro- 
duction; but this is by no means the sole point dwelt upon, all 
the various aspects of the tariff question being considered, both 
theoretically and practically, Mr. Atkinson believes firmly in the 
ultimate triumph of the free-trade principle, though he warns his 
readers that the approach to free trade must be gradual, and that 
too sweeping a reduction of the tariff ought, in any case, to be 
avoided. In conclusion he expresses the opinion that a reform in 
the tariff may soon be made by the conjoint action of the wisest 
men of both parties, thus establishing a new and better policy on 
a lasting foundation. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 





THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY comedies of Carlo Goldoni cer- 
tainly deserve a place among the Masterpieces of Foreign Authors, 
In the neat little volume edi'ed by Helen Zimmern we have an ex- 
cellent introduction, both biographical and critical, and four of 
the plays—sufficient to indicate Italy's debt to the Venetian 
dramatist. Lightness, grace, and what so rarely goes in unison 
with these qualities—deep humanity,—these are the marks of 
‘Goldoni, good, gay, sunniest of souls,’ as Browning called him. 
It is curious to note in the midst of a bright scene the very tone 
of Euripides. Two servants will have a bit of dialogue full of the 
philosophy of human life, that might have been translated literally 
from the stichomythic verse of the Athenian poet. It was a firm 
hold that classicism had on Italy, when the. founder of modern 
Italian comedy thus echoed the manner of the days of Pericles, 
The translation is somewhat too literal, but it is never crude. 
(75 cts. A.C. McClurg & Co.)——A REVISED EDITION of Ed- 
win Checkley’s ‘ Natural System of Physical Training’ has just 
appeared. What we are most struck by in this new issue of the 
little book is the very large number of testimonials to the merits 
of ‘the Checkley system ‘ (printed in an appendix), from laymen 
and experts alike. As in one of these testimonials, quoted from 
The Critic, we are found to say, ‘We commend the book,’ all we 
need add now is that we recommend the book. ($1.50. Brook- 
lyn: Wm. C, Bryant & Co.) 





IN MACAULAY’s ‘ Warren Hastings ’ we have an example of a 
book review which has survived the book it undertook to criticise; 
it is an instance of a criticism so thoroughly ayy eo of the sub- 
ject- matter, that after a lapse of fifty years it has lost none of its 
original charm. It has fallen to the lot of Alexander Mackie to 

repare this essay as a classic for our schools by illustrating the 
aws of rhetoric and composition, He has dicarded the old meth-. 
od of discussing the history of words and questioning the 

ness of reasoning, but has given us one hundred pages of critical 
notes well worth perusal, These notes are inserted for two pur- 
poses. The first is to illustrate rhetorical principles by calling 
attention to figures of speech, to the laws of the order of words, 
sentence structure, as well as to ex yang Alc generally, 
The second is to point out and emphasize ulay’s character- 
istics of style and thought.’ The book has in addition numerous foot- 
notes, an excellent st of India, with a lengthy introduction on the 
country, and a sketch of Macaulay's life, making it a valuable 
classic for the study of English composition, ($1. Longmans, 
Green & Co.)——WE HAVE RECEIVED several small works on 
currency questions. One of them is a collection of short essays 
reprinted from the Century Magazine on ‘ Cheap-money Experi- 
ments in Past and Present Times;’ but as we noticed these papers 
recently, when they were issued in pamphlet form, we need say 
nothing of them now except that the volume in which they segeer 
is ha me and convenient: (75 cts. The Century Co.)——Mr, 
ROWLAND HAZARD has sent us a copy of an ese on ‘ The 
Silver Question’ which he delivered at an an agricultural fair in 
Rhode Island, in which he ts the usual arguments against 
the present silver policy of the Unired States, The address is 
accompanied by another pamphlet entitled ‘Sundry Prices tal.cn 
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Mr. PaGeT TOyNBEE’s ‘Specimens of Old French’ are se- 
lected from the literature of the Northern tongue, the Langue 
d'Oil, and its dialects. They are preceded by a short grammatical 
analysis, and followed by a very full glossary. The aim seems to 
have been to make as representative a collection as possible with- 
out using extracts already included in other collections, and givin 
pean to those that show some connection either with Englis 

a! or English literature. Notwithstanding these limitations 
the ‘Specimens’ are in most cases of high literary merit, and will 
give the reader a fair idea of the riches of old French. We have 
examples of the epic from the ‘Song of Roland’ (the Field of 
Roncesvalles), from the poem of ‘Aliscans’ (probably the Elysian 
Fields of Arles, of which Harriet W. Preston has told the legend 
in a recent number of Zhe Century, but without mentioning the 
battle or the poem), and from the ‘ Chanson de Saisnes’; speci- 
mens of the Arturian romances of Perceval and of Lancelot; of 
the Chronique from Jordan Fantosme, Villehardouin and Frois- 
sart ; of legends of the saints, law books, translations of the Scrip- 
tures, books of travel, miracle plays, fables, sermons, ballads, 
rondels and pastourelies. Many of these pivces are not easily come 
by, having been previously published only in the ‘ Translations ’ of 
learned societies or in costly, many-volumed collections. Most of 
them t no more difficulty to the reader of modern French 
than Chaucer does to the English reader; and, while Chaucer may 
be said to stand practically alone, we are here aren a glimpse of 
a whole literature, much of which is on his level. A rather long 
list of errata makes it extremely unlikely that the reader, who is 
cordially invited to hunt for more, will meet with much success if 
= the invitation. ($4. Macmillan, Clarendon Press 

s.) 





Boston Letter 


1 WAS TALKING with Charles Carleton Coffin the other day about 
his new book, ‘Abraham Lincoln.’ While describing his work 
upon that history (for it is not to bea story, but a history ba:ed 
u personal recollections, interviews and investigations), Mr. 

n told me some interesting facts regarding his method of 
. Heworks only in the morning, and after having begun a 
book continues steadily at it day after day until it is finished. To 
stop writing, he finds, would not relieve the mind as he cannot 
lose sight of his characters until ‘ Finis’ is written. He admits 
that the brain works quicker and brighter at night, but he also thinks 
that the strain then is greater and the afterresult bad. Although, 
as I know, Mr. Coffin’s words flow very pee egy the tip of the pen 
—and he is also as interesting in conversation as he is in writing— 
yet he told me that he always jotted down his lines of work before 
began the first chapters of a new book. These served him as 
notes serve a lecturer. 

I grew so interested in what he told me that I asked him for a 
little description of the beginning of his literary career. My in- 
terest was intensified from the fact that I had recently been looking 
over again his brilliant war letters tothe /ourna/, written over the 
name of ‘Carleton’ from the fields of battle thirty years ago. 
“* Well,’ said Mr, Coffin, reflectively, ‘it may seem curious, but I can 
date the n of my stories from one especial moment. I was at 
the Philadelphia Exposition in 1876 watching with admiration the 
illustration of the great development of our country, and as | stood 

it flashed over my mind what a splendid object-lesson for 
boys. If only they could have as forcibly put before them the 
patriotic lessons of the past in America, how it might help them.’ 
* Then,’ continued Mr, Coffin, ‘I recalled that there was no story 
of the Revolution giving in chronological order events of the time. 
With this thought in my mind I wrote the first three chapters of 
* The Boys of ‘76’ and sent them to the Harpers with a note ex- 
my aim and outlining the rest of the proposed book. They 
thought very well of the idea and told me to go ahead on the work, 
That book, curiously enough, is now the most popular of all my 
works, I wrote several other volumes dealing with early history, 
and then took up my stories of the Rebellion.’ 

As a matter of curiosity I inquired of Mr. Coffin if many of his 
books circulated in the South. He said that those dealing with the 
Rebellion naturally did not, but he was pleased to know that the 
other books were received with much favor there. His war 

nce certainly furnished him with an inexhaustible series of 
It was Mr. Coffin who first brought the news of the victory 
ef Gettysburg to the Capitol; and as he described how the leaders 
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of that day fairly danced and hugged each other — so 
mud-stained and almost breathless, he dashed into the city with 
the news, it seemed to me I could see the picture plainly. He 
was with Whitelaw Reid at Gettysburg, Mr. Reid, at that time a 
youth of twenty-five years, being the s correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Commercial-Gasette, writing over the name of ‘Agate.’ 
The two correspondents narrowly escaped death at Gettysburg. 
In his letters to the Gazette, which | found occasion to look over a 
day or two ago, I noticed that Mr, Reid paid a special compliment 
to Mr Coffin’s bravery and skill in news-gathering. 

Inquiring at Houghton, Mifflin & Co,’s aguiling books to be 
expected soon from that firm, I found that in the early part of 
November they will put forth Margaret Deland’s new story; ‘A 
Book of Famous Verse,’ selected and arranged by Agnes Repplier, 
containing selections from the best British and American poems ; 
the last volume of poems by John Greenleaf Whittier, which has 
already been privately any under the title, ‘ At Sundown’; and 
a new work by the Rev. Dr. William E. Griffis. The Whittier 
volume, which is to be illustrated from designs by E. H. Garrett, 
is to contain the poem to Holmes written by Whittier arsine He 
fore his death, and published in 7he Atlantic. The verse which, 
by a mistake in copying, was omitted from the poem as it a red 
in the magazine, will be inserted in the book. Dr. Griffis’s new 
work is intended especially to interest yor people in the history, 
folk-lore and art of Japan. I know of no one who could make 
such a work more interesting or valuable than Dr. Griffis. 

The Columbus celebration at Hampton Falls on the 21st inst. 
took the form of a memorial to Whittier. The procession marched 
to the residence of Miss Gove, where the poet died, and halted 
there while a my 7 was played. After the flag had been presented 
to the town by Mr. John T. Brown of Newburyport, a friend of 
Whittier, verses written for the occasion by Mrs, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford were read. In the nine stanza Mrs. Spofford referred 
to Whittier’s work. Her poem read :— 


Over these fields blest by the poet’s story, 
Into whose ey ae Pp 
The dream he dreamed the last—~ 
On the wild piping of the autumn blast 
Float out, Old Glory ! 


Let the sun kindle thee at morn and even 
Where the storm-eagles fly, 
In thy far home and high, 
Born of the colors of the morning sky 
And dipped in dyes of heaven, 


There is no beauty like thy lofty winging, 
No splendor does thee wrong, 
Nor any great stars throng 
Lucent as thine, nor sounds there any song 
Sweet as thy singing. 


With gleams of hill and hearth about thee going, 
The deck where breezes lag, 
The alien sea-blown crag, 
Thou makest home, O mothering, fathering flag, 
Beneath thy flowing ! 


Dear is the sight of thee in desert spaces 
OF lone South seas, and dear 
Where mighty meteors veer 
Across the dark and frozen North to fleer 
Thy heroes’ faces, 


In dim, sad countries by thy passing gilded, 

The shadow of thy fold 

About the outcast stoled 

Makes free of all the land whose boundless mold 
Once outcasts builded. 


O, thou, the symboi of a vast salvation ! 
Out of old sin and dearth 
Thou bringest light to birth, 

The Messenger of God, thou givest earth 

Its new creation ! 


Still o’er these sheltering shores when time is hoary— 
’ Neath thy untarnished wing 
The whole world Westering, 
And the race risen a white and perfect thing, 

Float out, Old Glory ! 


I am told that the estate of Whittier is valued at $122,000, and 
that the copyrights on his works give now an income of $3500 per 
annum. The value of the estate largely exceeds any estimate 
made by his friends. 

The poem at the Medford celebration was written and read by 
Mr. George Parsons Lathrop. Mr. Lathrop informed me that it 


was not an ode, but a monologue, ‘ supposed to be the utterance 
of Columbus speaking to us now from a point beyond this earth, 
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it was entitled, ‘Columbus, the Christ-Bearer, Speaks,’ and was 
written partly in rhyme and partly in blank-verse. 
Boston, October 25, 1892. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 





The Lounger 


‘HAS IT STRUCK YOU,’ writes ‘Argus,’ ‘ that in Tennyson has 
gone the last but two of our truly grand old men? And where 
are there any successors to them, even in the bud? Gladstone the 
man is still my idol of old, though as pseudo-statesman I would off 
with his head to morrow in a twinkling. Then there's glorious John 
Ruskin, half-gone already. The breed of giants is over. You 
have no more Washingtons, Lincolns, nor even big politicians like 
Clay or Webster, nor wide-sprawling poets like Whitman. All 
because of this curse of sham equality which schools every dolt into 
the delusion that he is an embryo genius himself.’ 





IN ANSWER to Argus’s question, on Aug. 27,.whether any 
copies of ‘The Athenian Oracle’ were to be found in America, 
Librarian C, A. Cutter writes from Boston that a copy of the third 
edition (3 vols., London, 1704-06, with a supplement dated 1710), 
may be found at the Boston Athenzwum. And E. W. of this city 
writes :—‘ In view of the extreme scarcity of the work, it may in- 
terest Argus to know that beside his own copy and the one in the 
British Museum, I have in my library a very complete copy, in four 
volumes, octavo. It is the third edition, London, 1728, in the 
original old calf binding, with indexes complete, and in perfect 
condition. I picked it up some years ago, but have never seen 
another copy.’ And from Librarian Charles Orr of the Case Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio, comes this little note :—‘If Argus’s copy 
of “ The Athenian Oracle” is the original work as issued (20 vols.) 
it must indeed be rare, since it had become quite scarce even in 1703, 
when the 4-vol, edition was printed. I have a copy of this latter 
edition, with the supplement of 1710, What a delightful old work 
it is, and how rarely it is mentioned. It would be a pious thing to 
reprint it, word for word, I should be pleased to hear more about 
Argus’s copy. Mr, Leslie Stephen's sketch of Dunton in the “ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography” is the best I have seen. you 
know of any better? I have opened every book of chat about 
books for several years, hoping to find something about the “Oracle,” 
but in vain. Have you a copy of Dunton’s “ Life and Errors ?”’ 





ON THE SAME THEME, Mr, John C. Green of Mechanicsville, N. 
Y., sends me this communication :—‘ I have a book (in two vols.) 
which, I think likely, is the one referred to by the writer in the 
New England Courant in 1722, though it is not, it would seem, 
the book or books which “Argus” mentions. As a matter of 
sible interest to you I copy the title-page of Vol, I :—‘ The | Athen- 
ian Oracle | being an entire | Collection | of all the valuable | ques- 
7 and | answers | in the | old Athenian Mercuries | inter- 
mixed with many cases in divinity, history, cages wig mathematics, 
love, , never before published |. To which is added | An 
al ical table for the speedy | finding of 4 questions | By a 
member of the Athenian Society | Vol. I. | The second edition 
more correct. | London | Printed for Andrew Bell, at the Cross- 
Keys and Bible in Cornhill, near Stocks Market, 1704 | .”’ 





‘ ARGUS’ WRITES :—‘ From these replies it appears that a copy 
of the third edition of 1704-6 lies in the Boston Atheneum, and 
that another copy—also claiming to be the third edition, but 
dated 1728 —is owned by “ E. W.” of New York. Mr, Orr pos- 
sesses what seems to be a duplicate of the Boston copy, Mr. 
Green’s two-volume copy is evidently another of the various edi- 
tions, made up of selections, as I suppose, just like the little book of 
extracts recently issued by a London house. There were, appar- 
ently, a number of these between 1700 and 1750, My volume 
consists of the original sheets, one folio of two pages, being the 
complete semi-weekly issue, dated on Tuesdays and Saturdays, for 
the years 1690-94. tt lacks the first title-page, if it ever had one, 
but all the rest are in perfect condition, with all the elaborate in- 
dexes, themselves the most ‘curious reading conceivable, The 
volume also contains the entire set of quarterly supplements, 
which Lowndes says are extremely rare. T are learned popes 
on English and foreign books of the day, scientific, theological 
literary, and are in fact the forerunners of our modern magazines. 
I wish Mr, Orr had mentioned the size of his edition, whether folio 
or (like E. W.’s) octavo, It seems probable that the Oraciz, like 
The Spectator, Tatler, etc., ran out of its original edition and the 
feissues were got up in handier sizes.” 





SOME YEARS AGO, when Mr. Wemyss Reid’s monograph on 
Charlotte Bronté was first published, it fell to my 
ceview of it for a certain New York daily. In the review I gave 
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Mr. Reid's ments to prove that the name was not originally 
Bronté. The paper with my review in it fell into the hands of 
one Dr. John Bronté, Dromore, County Down, Ireland, who wrote 
a communication to the to disprove Mr. Reid's statements. 
I sent copies of the paper containing his communication to Dr. 
Bronté, and received a polite letter of acknowledgment from him, 
in which he said that his father was a nephew of the Rev. Patrick 
Bronté, ‘incumbent of Haworth Church, and Charlotte’s father.’ 
In looking over a lot of old letters I find this one from Dr. Bronté, 
written in 1877. In it he says that he well remembers the talk in 
the family about ‘Jane Eyre.’ ‘It is quite fresh in my ernest 
he writes, ‘to hear of a letter coming to her uncles and aunts 

a sum of money as a present, to be divided among them, out of 
the proceeds of the sale. 








AS GossIP about the Brontés is always apropos, I give herewith 
a letter written by Charlotte’s father to a brother in Ireland, a 
copy of which Dr. Bronté sent me. It is very characteristic of the 
sarin old parson, and I do not think it has ever been published 

ore :— 
HAWORTH; NEAR KEIGHLEY, Dec. oth, 1855. 

Dear Brother ;—1 hope that you are now in better health than for- 
merly. My sister Mary's letter are me to understand that you were in 
but a very delicate state of health. I should think that if you cannot 
manage the farming business rightly, my brother James would be able 
to supply your place. From the newspapers I learn that farmers in 
Ireland are now doing well, and if they would, in Ireland, leave off 
their Bible-burning, ay sap | and quarrelling with each other, and, as 
rational beings, attend to the improvement of their country, owing to 
its good soil and harbors, mines and many other peculiar advantages, 
Ireland, instead of being a de; ed country, would be one of the most 
respectable portions of the globe. Trade here has for a long time been 
very flat. But it is now something better. Numbers, vast nuntbers, 
are out of work, and owing to this and the high price of provisions’ 
there is a great deal of distress, and the poor rates are high. But we 
hope for better times. God is over all, and the supreme dispenser of 
all wants ; and He will have mercy on the poor, and send them relief 
in the best time and manner, Considering my advanced age, I have 
much reason to be thankful to God that I am yet able to preach once 
or twice on the Sunday, and to do some duty besides, or son-in-law 
still continues with me, ana is very kind. He generally sees your 
letters. Hoping that you are all well, and doing well in reference to 
time and eternity, I remain 

Your affectignate ees 


. B. wre, 
To Mr, Hugh Bronté, Ballinaskeagh, near Loughbrick «nd, Ireland, 


I WONDER HOW an author feels when he sees ‘ cig'y-fourth 
thousand ’ on the title-page of his book. Very happy, I should 
think, and particularly so when that book is a serious work, and 
not an ephemeral novel to be devoured by the reader to-day and 
by the flames to-morrow. Such has been the experience of Sir 
John Lubbock, whose ‘Pleasures of Life’ has reached a sale of 
that many volumes and is still selling. Now, he is out with a new 
volume on ‘ The Beauties of Nature and the Wonders of the World 
We Live In,’ which is as popular in its intention as ‘The Pleasures 
of Life.’ Banker-poets are not so unusual: we had one in Samuel 
Rogers and have another in Mr. Stedman; but the banker-natur- 
alist is a new combination. That is what Sir John Lubbock is, 
When he is not at his desk in ‘the city,’ as the principal section of 
London is called, he is watching the habits of the ants, of which he 
has a thriving village at his bmg tegr Sir John has a more 
than passing interest in America, for his daughter is the widow of 
an American whose sad and untimely death is still regretted by all 
who ever knew him. 








A FEW WEEKS since, I printed the following quatrain, based by 
Miss Edith M. Thomas upon a confession I had made to her as to 
the trouble my conscience sometimes gave me in the country :— 

When down he sits to cultivate the muse ‘ 
some vine or tree unpruned invites outside; 
Outside his seay: demon hard pursues, 
And through the window pen and parchment chide. 
The lines were headed ‘Toe Rural Muse.’ And this is what they 
have inspired Mrs. Emma Carleton of New Albany, Indiana, to 
write and send to me, under the title ‘ Inspiration’ :— 
When thy Muse, with wooing eye, 
Lures thee forth to nature-haunts, 
Then, from study-window nigh, 
Mandate back to labor flaunts;— 


Cans’t thou not her wisdom trow— . 
In those als meaning ken ? 


"ns ee speed Sree. 24 
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Antonin Dvorak 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY of Music did well in securing 
the services of Dr. Antonin Dvorak as its Director. He is so 
widely and so favorably known in this country as a composer that 
it seems hardly necessary to recall his merits; yet.it may not be 
amiss to direct attention once again to the fact that he is one of the 
three greatest living composers not especially identified with the 
opera, the other two being Brahms and Tschaikowsky. ‘ Dvorak 
is known as a writer whose fund of melodic ideas has been very 

e, who has made admirable use of the airs and rhythms of his 
nation—the Bohemian,—who has always cast his music in clear, 
symmetrical and engaging forms, and who has shown a brilliant 
mastery of the orchestral palette. It was unnecessary to introduce 
him to the American public with a hymn and a sermon; and it 
might have been better to bring him forward with some of his 
familiar and admired works, such as the ever lovely ‘Scherzo 
Capriccioso,’ than with new ones whose success was problematic. 
As a matter of fact, although there was much vociferation from 
the chorus and the persons who stocd up in the spaces behind the 
orchestra chairs, neither the triple overture,‘ Nature, Life and 
Love,’ nor the ‘ Te Deum ’ (‘written expressly for the occasion’), 
made a deep impression upon the audience. Both compositions 
were more than good, They were beyond question the works of 
a master; but they were not master-works. Had they been pro- 
duced by a member of the Manuscript Society we should have 
hailed them with exceeding = joy. But as the products of the 
fertile brain of Dr, Antonin Dvorak, they had much the same ef- 
fect as made-over summer costumes. No one finds fault with a 
woman of moderate means when she tempers her August robe to 
meet the November blast, but on the contrary praises her skill. 
When an eminent composer, however, makes a—shall we say it >— 
hash of some of his old ideas and dresses it with a sauce piguante 
of orchestration, we always grumble. 

Yet there were admirable bits in both compositions. The 
* Sanctus’ of the ‘Te Deum’ was specially fluent in melody, and 
the slow episode of the second overture movement was really 
beautiful in treatment, though not profound in thought. The 
best music of all was the first movement of the so-called ‘ Triple 
Overture,’ which was bright and cheerful in air and instrumenta- 
tion. The last movement, founded on the final scene of Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Othello,’ sounded extremely weak after the fine ideas 
with which that tragedy has inspired a man so much less gifted 
than Dvorak as Arnold Krug. 

In spite of the comparative failure of these new works, Dvorak 
is the most valuable of all recent additions to the musical in- 
structors at work in this country. No doubt his presence will be 
an incentive to aspiring composers ; and his teaching will be worth 
more than mere money. 





“Tears, Idle Tears” 


To THE EpITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


I be the following incendia ra h from the pages of 
The Critic during the By Seinener ia eating new edition of 
*The Wide, Wide World,’ with eight full-page pictures and thirt 
other illustrations, by Frederick Dielman, will be published by J. 
B, Lippincott Co. This American story is said to be one of the 
four most widely read in England.’ 

This work is included in Mr. Arthur Penn’s list of a hundred 
best novels in English, and if entitled to be entered amongst the 
first four, according to the verdict of the British public, why, of 
course, everyone ought to read it. I found it an extraordinary 
book, based upon an analytical synopsis of lamentations. Miss 
Warner is evidently impressed with the fact that this ‘Wide, Wide 
World ' is ‘but a vale of tears.’ The heroine, Ellen Montgomery, 
was but a child; but she shows a precocious genius in giving vent 
to her woe, Mark the variety of her lachrymations, which for 
convenience of comparison are arranged alphabetically. 

Ellen ‘almost shrieked,’ ‘ answered with another gush of tears,’ 
and ‘ her agitation was excessive.’ 

She ‘began weeping again,’ and ‘broke forth in an agony of 
tears,’ She ‘burst ’ on twelve different occasions, nine times ‘into 
tears ' and once each into ‘ an agony of tears,’ ‘another fit of sor- 
row ’ and ‘uncontrollable weeping.’ Once she ‘ almost burst into 
tears,’ and on another occasion ‘a burst of tears relieved her.’ 

She ‘ could not help shedding some tears ' and she ‘covered her 
face with her hands and sobbed out.’ ‘She cried’ without quali- 
fication, and also ‘a great while,’ ‘as if her very heart would break,’ 
‘as if she had never cried before,’ ‘bitterly,’ ‘heartily,’ ‘ heartily 


,’ ‘very heartily,’ ‘for joy’ and ‘over her letter.’ Also she 
ar crving,’ ‘had ade cad cry,’ and ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
e 


«made her sometimes cry.’ 
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She ‘ drew Jong, sobbing sighs,’ and something or-other ‘drew 
streams of tears down her cheeks.’ 

Her eyes ‘ filled ’ (twice), ‘ filled fast again,’ ‘filled with tears,” 
‘shown through tears,’ ‘watered’ (thrice), ‘were gathering tears 
very fast,’ ‘ were apy , ‘moistening,’ ‘red,’ ‘swimming’ and 
‘ watering,’ while her ‘ eyelashes were wet ’ but twice. 

She ‘ fell 7 her knees in a perfect agony of weeping’ and 


‘flung herself on the ground to let sorrow have full sway.’ 

She ‘ =- way’ to ‘a burst of tears,’ ‘a good bit of crying,’ ‘an 
overwhelming burst of sorrow’ and ‘a violent burst of grief.’ 

She ‘hid her face in the towel to cry instead of making the 
ordinary use of it,’ and through it all ‘joy kept company with bit- 


ter weeping.’ 

She ‘ mingled bitter tears with eager prayers,’ was ‘moved even 
to tears’ while something or other ‘opened the sluices of her 

es,’ 

She ‘poured forth her whole heart in prayers and tears’ and 
‘ quiverefl from head to foot with convulsive sobs.’ 

She ‘ a a good part of the afternoon in crying,’ ‘ silence was. 
only broken by her sobs,’ and she ‘shed bitter tears now and 
then.’ She ‘sobbed,’ ‘sobbed more gently,’ and ‘sobbed alcud 
and even screamed,’ ‘ her sobs went nigh to choke her ’ and ‘soli- 
tude saw many a tear of hers that week.’ 

She ‘threw herself on the floor in a passion of grief,’ while 
something ‘threw her back into fresh fits of tears.’ 

Her ‘tears almost choked her,’ ‘ began to drop again,’ ‘ brought 
no relief,’ ‘came faster than her words,’ ‘ dropped into the water,” 
‘ fell faster,’ ‘fell-from the eyes,’ ‘ fell much too fast for eyes to do 
their work,’ ‘ flowed,’ ‘flowed faster than ever,’ ‘followed in a 
flood,’ ‘gushed forth,’ ‘ had to be wiped away,’ ‘kept coming alb 
the time,’ ‘ knew no measure,’ ‘ mingled,’ ‘ poured,’ ‘ ran down her 
cheeks,’ ‘ ran down her face and frock,’ ‘ran fast again,’ ‘ran fast 
down her face and fell into her lap,’ ‘ rose to her eyes,’ ‘ rushed to 
her eyes,’ ‘ sprang to her thoughts,’ ‘ started,’ ‘ streamed from her 
ne and ‘used to flow abundantly when they could, unseen.’ 

ides this, her tears were ‘ blinding her’ (twice), ‘ choking her,” 
‘fast coming,’ were ‘in her 
’ ee out fast,’ ‘runnin 
cheeks,’ were ‘wrung from 
down on her Bible.’ 

‘ Unspeakable tears were shed,’ ‘ violent tears burst forth,’ and 
indeed ‘it seemed as if she would pour out her very heart in 
tears. 

She ‘watered the rock with tears,’ ‘wiped away a few tears,” 
and also ‘glad tears,’ ‘ went to sleep with wet eyelashes,’ ‘words 
were spoken with a sob’ and ‘washed down with bitter tears,’ 
and all this time she ‘wondered, waited and wept,’ ‘She wept,” 
‘ bitterly’ (twice), ‘ violently’ (twice), ‘ with all the vehement passion 
of her childhood,’ and finally ‘wept herself out.’ She ‘ was weep- 
ing,’ ‘as she answered,’ ‘as she spoke,’ ‘afresh,’ ‘very much,” 
‘with mixed sorrow and thankful joy.’ She wept over a ‘letter 

ain and again,’ and over another twice a day for six days. Be- 
sides this, she wept ‘ on her pillow,’ on a rock, on Alice’s neck, on 
her lap, on her frock, on the Bible, on ‘ poor eg and converted 
Van Brunt by one ap lication on the back of his hand, On one - 
occasion she ‘ yielded helplessly to grief,’ and on another ‘ the tem- 
pest of tears seemed to gather force as it flowed.’ 

Although ‘ now and then the old fit of weeping would come,” 
‘many were the bitter tears she had known,’ and ‘ many were the 
silent tears that rolled down and wet her pillow,’ ‘ while even her 
thoughts resolved themselves into tears,’ still she was insatiable, 
and ‘ wished to be where tears could burst and her heart could 
break unseen.’ 

She was a pale, delicate child, and while ‘ she would weep till 
she wept her eyes out,’ ‘ her whole frame quivering with hystericab 
sobs,’ ‘her heart flowing away in tears,’ ‘the pent-up tempest 
bursting forth with a fury that racked her little frame from head 
to foot,’ we are told that unfortunately ‘ convulsive weeping only 

exhausted her.’ After all this, it is difficult to see why anyone 
should be ‘ surprised to see several large tears’ on her person. 

It would be unjust to assume that Ellen was always in this. 
maudlin condition ; and, in fact, Miss Warner takes special pains. 
to point out more than one occasion when she did not cry, although 
no obstacle apparently offered. Thus we are told that ‘she almost 
burst into tears,’ ‘was almost crying,’ ‘ was in constant danger of 
bursting into tears,’ and ‘ was in question whether to give way to- 
tears,’ On other occasions there was no room for doubt, for we 
are told explicitly that ‘ there were no tears,’ ‘tears did not come,” 
‘tears could not come then,’ ‘she did not shed tears now,’ and 
once ‘she was too weak for violent weeping,’ so of course it was. 
useless to begin. 

After g this extraordinary book, one is forced to the con- 


- (twice), ‘many a time there,’ 
own her cheeks,’ ‘wet upon her 
er,’ and, worst of all, ‘would drop 


clusion that the author could only have secured so great a variety 
of expression by first preparing such a list as the above, and then 
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checking off each phrase as used. One wonders, too, in a dazed 

sort of way, what may be the other three ‘books most widely read 

in England.’ F. 5. D. 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct, 20, 1892. 


[The other three books are said to be the Bible, ‘ Pilgrims’ 
Progress’ and ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’—Eps. CRITIC.] 





William Henry Bishop No. 2 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Since the case of the two James Lane Allens, I have never been 
so much surprised, in the same direction, as to-day. Naturally 
the surprise in the present case is greater than the former. I 
fancy most of us have flattered ourselves that that sort of co- 
incidence could not happen to us, but my experience may prove 
that nobody can be altogether free from cause for misgiving. I 
hold the theory that the simplest and most expeditious athods 
are the best, and, for some time, I used to sign my articles only 
W.H. Bishop. I havea number of books with no more than that 
on the title-page. Then, in order to separate myself from another 
writer, whose name was within but one ‘initial of my own, it 
seemed desirable to sign myself William Henry Bishop, in full, 
Having made with some reluctance this sacrifice to circumlocu- 
tion, I considered myself safe from being confounded with others, 
even in the minds of the careless, This has served very well for 
some ten years. But now, by the morning mail from America, I 
receive a small book, signed ‘W. H. Bishop,’ which is none of 
mine, and a letter signed ‘ William Henry Bishop,’ which I never 
wrote, An unknown correspondent, arrogating or owning these 
names, writes me, from Toledo, Ohio, in care of Zhe Atlantic 
Monthly, that he also has gone into literature. His tone is not 
at all regretful of the coincidence, but quite complacent, and he 
sends me the brochure by way of a specimen of his work—the in- 
terest enhanced by a franc and more extra postage to pay. M 
correspondent tells me that for the present he contents imselt 
with signing only ‘ W. H. Bishop,’ but notifies me, with a certain 
air of menace, that he has both a natural and legal right to sign 
‘ William Henry Bishop’ in full. The boats bane the imprint 
of ‘the Modern Crusader Publishing Compes , Toledo, Ohio. It 
appears to be the only book the company has issued as yet, though 
another, by the same author, is announced as about to appear, and 
is said to be now running serially, as ‘a political novel,’ in the 
Toledo Blade, The oy for supplying these works by whole- 
sale are also given, and if the contents were better they would not 
be dear. Thus $4000 for 100,000 copies—it is nothing at all, I 
should like, if only for the credit of the name, to praise the speci- 
men of the work of my homonym before me, but it cannot con- 
scientiously be done, It purports to be a campaign document, 
stigmatizing the silver heresy—in which one redeeming detail I 
am entirely with it,—and advocating Harrison's re-election, A 
very laudatory prospectus states that the bulk of campaign litera- 
ture is wasted, because it is never read ; and these books are de- 
voted to the — of being read. I should say the effect of the 
pamphlet before me would be considerably more wasted on being 
read than if never read at all. But I will not go into that matter ; 
perhaps it may be very good campaign literature, all the same. 

What redress is possible in such a case? or is it a case for re- 
dress? Does a writer's name, after considerable use, not consti- 
tute a sort of trade-mark which a new-comer may not rightly in- 
fringe upon, even if, by chance, he be really possessed of the same 
name? Is it not rather for the later-comer than the other, in that 
case, to choose some other signature? to find some means of 
making such a clear distinction between the two persons that 
there can never be any damage or annoyance on either side? If 
the new writer aimed to accomplish better work than the other, 
he would naturally do this, in the interest of his own literary am- 
bitioh. If, on the contrary, he@lid not aim to do better work, he 
might possibly like to aon the other as closely as possible, in 
the express hope of deriving some small benefit for himself from 
the resulting confusion. ithout means of knowing anything at 
present about my distant homonym, it seems not unwarrantable 
to ask such questions as whether he really exists, whether other 
people have had any similar experience, whether it may not be 
only a new kind of subterfuge that has arisen, May my name 
have possibly been associated with cam documents in the 
fallacious idea of making them seem a trifle more readable than 
they were? Have any other names been utilized in the same 


way? 

But really the only serious question for the moment is that I 
shall be made to appear in the eyes of some persons as a frantic 
worker for the Republican party and Harrison, whereas the truth 
is exactly the opposite. WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP. 

VILLA MEYNADIER, NICE, Oct. 7th, 1892. 


The 
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A Book-Buyer’s Complaint 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


We regret to find in the last number of 7Ae Critic a‘ complaint”” 
from Mr. Edmund A. Angell to the effect that ‘A Tale of Twenty- 
Five Hours’ in our Summer Series had been previously published 
in a magazine under another name. We regret this because such 
an expression implies not only misrepresentation on the part of the 
authors and publishers, but also a curious remissness on the 
of the editors of The Critic. Had the editors examined ‘A Tale 
of Twenty-Five Hours’ before admitting this ‘complaint ' to their 
columns, they would have found the following fatory note 
signed by the authors :—‘ In a different form and under another title 
this story was published four or five years ago in an American 
magazine and also*as one volume of a British series. Carefully 
revised by its authors, it now appears for the first time in its 
proper proportions.’ 

October 24, 1892. D. APPLETON & Co, — 

EE purchaser of the book who sent his ‘ complaint ‘ to this 
office objected, not to the republication of the ‘Tale,’ but to its 
republication with a different name from that under which it orig- 
inally appeared. After he had bought it under the impression that 
it was a new book, it was little consolation to find a prefatory note 
to the effect that it was not. Many books ure ordered from ad- 
vertisements, and unless the fact that a work is not a new one is 
advertised, there is nothing to guard the person who has already 
bought and read it from buying ita second time. Moreover, while 
the authors were writing a prefatory note, it would have been bet- 
ter if they had stated when, under what name, and in which of the 
American magazines the story had first made its aoponnen and 
the name of the ‘ British series ‘referedto. Mr. Angell certainly has 
a grievance; yet no one who knows the name of D. Appleton & 
Co. would suspect the firm of attempting or even desiring, to sell 
its publications b ig ee peng or in printing our corres- 

ndent’s ‘complaint’ had we any intention of implying culpable 
intent on the part of Messrs, Matthews and Jessop.—E ps, CRITIC, } 





Tennysoniana 


TENNYSON was appointed Poet-laureate in ieee ear of 
his marriage. He was an mane. 4 Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; received the degree of D.C.L. from Oxford in 1855, 
and was patron of the living of Grasby yienenee. Lincolnshire (of 
which his brother Charles was curate from 1835 until his death 
in 1879). His wife was Emily, daughter of Henry Sellwood, Esq,, 
and niece of Sir John Franklin, Lord Tennyson had two children 
—Hallam and Lionel. Hallam was born on August 11, 1852, and 
was educated at Marlborough College and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He married, in 1884, Hyena Georgiana Florence, 
daughter of Charles John Boyle, and granddaughter of, the Vice- 
Admiral Courtenay Boyle, third son of the seventh Earl of Cork, 
She was then thirty years old. They have no children, Lioned 
was born in 1854, and was educated at Eton and at Trinity Col- 
lége, Cambridge. On February 28, 1878, he married Eleanor 

ary Bertha, only child of Frederick Locker, the t, and his 
first wife, Lady Charlotte Christian Bruce, daughter of the seventh 
Earl of Elgin, famous as an ambassador and for his collection of 
marbles. Lionel served some.time in the India Office, and died 
in India on April 20, 1886, leaving three sons—Alfred Brownin 
Stanley, born 1878 ; Charles Bruce Locker, born 1879, and Mich 
Sellwood, born 1883. His widow has since married Mr, Augus- 
tine Birrell, who is better known as an essayist than as a barrister. 
In 1884 the poet was created Baron Tennyson of Aldworth, in the 
Peerage of the United Kingdom. His son Hallam succeeds to the 
title and estates. He is his father’s literary executor, and will be 
his biographer. Concerning the task entrusted to the new Lord 
Tennyson, Mr. Theodore Watts writes in The Athenaeum :— 

‘ The biography of such a poet, one who has had such an im- 
mense influence upon the literary history of the entire Victorian 
epoch—indeed, upon the nineteenth century, for his work covers. 
two-thirds of the century—will be a work of incalculable im- 
portance. There is but one man who is fully equipped for such 
an undertaking, and fortunately that is his own son—a man of 
great ability, of admirable critical acumen, and of quite exceptionab 
His son’s filial affection was so precious to 
Lord Tennyson that, although the ’s powers remained un- 
dimmed to the last day of his life, I do not believe that we should 
have had all the splendid work of the last ten years without his 
affectionate and unwearied aid.’ 

Tennyson's own room, in which he died, is described as the 

lainest of apartments. A dressing-table, a plain bedstead and a 
fittle table beside it make up the list of furniture; but there were 
plenty of books always lying about. 
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A Tennyson memorial service will be held to morrow (Sunday 
morning in the Brick erian Church (Fifth Avenue and Th 
Street), at which the Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke, author of ‘ The 
Poetry of Tennyson’ will officiate; the Rev. Dr. Cuthbert Hall of 
Brooklyn will se part in the service; and a male quartette, with 
the choir, will sing some of Tennyson's religious poems. 

The pure white pall, wrought by the children belonging to Kes- 
wick Industrial School, was brought down to Aldworth by the 
Rev. H. D. and Mrs. Rawnsley, of Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick, 
It was made of homespun ‘ Ruskin ' flax linen, backed with white 
silk and embroidered with pink wild roses, In the centre was in- 
scribed the fourth and last verse of ‘Crossing the Bar,’ with a 
jaurel-wreath above, and a baron’s coronet and the initials ‘A. T.’ 
below. The embroidery was composed of forty two flowers, em- 
blematic of the number of years both of the’ poet’s married life 
and of his tenure of the office of Laureate. Such of the wreaths 
and flowers as could not be placed with the coffin were put into a 
tiny basket-carriage drawn by a very small black pony with flow- 
ing tail and prettily arched neck. 

Authorized articles on the portraits of the late Lord Tennyson 
from the pen of his friend, Mr. Theodore Watts, will be com- 
menced in an early number of the Magazine of Art. The selec- 
tion from the large number of existing Paar ag of the poet has 
been approved, says The Publishers’ Circular, by Lord Tenny- 
$on’s family, and includes all that are authentic representations of 
him. Lady Tennyson and the Laureate’s son have taken special 
interest in the publication. 


The Strand Magasine for November, 1891, in a brief article 
on ‘ Tennyson’s Early Days,’ published, among a number of illus- 
trations, the portrait of an old retainer of the Tennyson family, 
who boasts that, ‘ poet or no poet,’ she carried the late Laureate 
on her back when he was a baby; and one of an old land surveyor 
who claimed to have coached the Tennyson brothers in arith- 
metic when they were preparing for the University, and who, at 
jo ft was still able, last year, to earn a living by the practise 

his profession. 

Bonamy Price once had a chance talk of some length with 
Tennyson in a public conveyance, ‘In Memoriam’ pete the 
su of most of it. When it became necessary for them to part, 
oS ye took the professor by the hand affectionately, and said :— 
¢ are soy I must know who you are,’ But Bonamy Price 
said, ‘No, I'm nobody’; and the story is so told as to indicate 
that he did not reveal himself. 

In an interview on Tuesday Mr. William Morris, the Socialist 
poet, whose name has been prominently mentioned in connection 
with the Poet-Laureateship, said that he decidedly desired the 
abolition of the office. Few persons, he added, would trouble 
themselves about anybody holding the post if Lord Tennyson or 
Wordsworth had not held it. A literary friend of the late Robert 
Browning states that ng, strongly favored the continuance 
of the Laureateship, as it was, in his opinion, a great advantage to 
the literature of England. 


‘In some quarters,’ says Mr. Henry W. srg Aa the Tribune, 
* it is recommended that the coneaaty should be seized to abol- 
ish the pps a Though it has a salary of 72/. a year at- 
tached, it is purely hon 
expected to come out with damping on special occasions The 
result is not usually conducive to his fame. At one time, in addi- 
tion to his salary, the Poet-Laureate had sent to him from the 
pg cellars a butt of Canary wine. In these more prosaic days 
tribute was commuted for a money value, 27/. a year being 
added to the income of the Poet-Laureate.’ 


In the same paper Mr. Edmund Yates makes this statement :— 
‘Sir Theodore Martin is to have the first refusal of the Poet-Lau- 
reateship, and the Queen’s decision will certainly be acceptable to 
Mr. Gladstone, as there has been an intimate acquaintance for 
many years between him and the genial and accomplished author 
of the Life of the Prince Consort, who was also one of Tennyson's 
lose friends, and they saw a great deal of each other.” The sug- 
gestion that Sir Theodore should succeed Tennyson because he 
wrote a life of the Prince Consort and ‘saw much’ of the Laureate 
is almost as powerful as Gail Hamilton’s plea in behalf of Mrs, 
Maybrick—that the portrait of a Justice of our Supreme Court who 
happens to be connected with Mrs. M. by marriage hangs in the 
library of one of the other Justices. Sir Theodore, however, is 
seventy-six years old, so even his friendship with Tennyson may 
mot avail him, : 

‘For our delight,’ says Andrew Lang, ‘ the Laureate gave new 
voices and colors to nature: we who know him know a different 
aniverse—a world otherwise construed as it were—than they who 
died before he came. This is the only true originality ; to write 
thus is for a poet to place himself among the immortally great— 


orary. Nevertheless the Poet-Laureate is - 
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where Homer and where Milton are, in the company of Words- 
worth and of Keats. 


THE POET AS A PATIENT 


IN AN INTERVIEW with a reporter for The Pall Mall Gazette» 
Dr. Dabbs, the friend and physician of the poet, said :— 

‘The end did not come unexpectedly to either Lord Tennyson 
himself or to his friends. Some months ago, when Sir Andrew had 
seen him, the note of alarm was given, and though there was no 
real illness up to last week we all knew that the end must come 
before long. And Lord Tennyson was not the man to fear death. 
He may not have looked forward to it, but he knew it was inevi- 
table, and that was enough. One of his chief characteristics was 
his splendid moral courage. I have known many men, but never 
one with more calm courage than he displayed whenever there was 
oceasion for it. It is now twenty-four years,’ Dr. Dabbs went on, 
‘sin€e I first began to attend Lord Tennyson ; indeed, he has been 
my patient ever since I — to practise medicine. His constitu- 
tion was altogether marvellous, and he was not often ill. But when 
he was ill he was a thoroughly good patient—not, mind you, an 
unreasoning patient ; far fromit. He was not the man to take any- 
thing you might put into his mouth—he would know the why and 
wherefore; but, once his reason was satisfied, and he knew that he 
could trust you, he would accept your remedies. And he did not 
easily complain. He was not a man of many words, and he bore 
— in silence, and never made others miserable because he suf- 

ered.’ 

‘But had not the incessant smoking injured his constitution ?’ 
‘Not in the least, and I never liked Tennyson better than when I 
found him sitting with his pipe in his mouth, He was so genial, 
so quietly content then. It was delightful even to see him, Sir 
Andrew and I were talking of this point only last night at Ald- 
worth House, and between us we made, quite unconsciously, a 
couplet on the subject. I was saying, ‘“ Smoking does not tolore 
the man who works and thinks,” and Sir Andrew added, “ No, it 
only hurts the lazy man who drinks.” ’ 

‘Another characteristic of Lord Tennyson,’ Dr. Dabbs con- 
tinued after awhile, ‘was his practical religion. There was no 
nonsense about him, no fine speeches and no pretence ; but if ever 
there was a man whose Christianity was practical, it was he. It 
came out in everything. In all these years I have never once 
heard him judge anybody harshly, or be otherwise than most tol- 
erant and most indulgent with the faults and foibles of others. No 
slander ever crossed his lips, and he was patient with those who 
looked at things from a very different point of view than he did, 
Take Mr. Gladstone, for instance. It would be impossible to think 
of two men whose political opinions differed more widely than did 
those of Gladstone and Tennyson, but for all that Lord Tennyson 
had the greatest and most affectionate regard for Mr. Gladstone ; 
and only a very few days ago he talked to me of his love for, and 
in many ways his admiration of, the genius of the Premier.’ 


THE BIRTHPLACE AND BURIAL-PLACE 


Mr. Henry W, Lucy cabled as follows to the 7ribune, shortly 
after the Laureate’s death :— 

‘It is not improbable that public esteem and regret for Tenny- 
son may take the form of purchasing his birthplace and preserving 
it through all time as a personal memento. The proposal was 
mooted some months ago, when the estate came into the market, 
but nothing came of it, and Somersby is still to be had for ready 
money. It stands in the most picturesque part of the Lincoln- 
shire Wolds, twelve miles from Louth, whither, more than sixty 
years ago, Alfred Tennyson trudged, carrying with him the manu- 
script of some verses written by himself and brother. An enter- 
prising bookseller adventured upon this work a sum variously fixed 
at 10/, or 20/, The estate extends to 1200 acres, and is estimated 
to a a rental of 1600/; but it is only Somersby House, where 
Alfred Tennyson was born, that comes within the limits of the 
proposal, It is a comfortable, pleasant, homely residence, shel- 
tered by immemorial trees, among which probably the Talking 
Oak may be found by diligent inquiries, It contains a Gothic 
dining-hall, with groined ceiling and stained-glass windows, the 
—- the overmantel being similar toa miniature rood screen. 
Close by is the manor house, a battlemented structure, locally 
supposed to be the Moated Grange where Mariana lived “ Aweary, 
aweary.” 

: ; att the excavation was made for the burial of Browning 
there were found remains which reference to Abbey records iden- 
tified as those of a Mrs, Simpson, wife of a barrister. She had 
been laid there in the closing years of the last century. At that 
residents in Westminster claimed the right to be buried in 
Abbey, as if it were an ordinary parish church. The records 

of burials in the cloisters in the early years of the century include 
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those of Mary Fisher, ter of a college cook; Frances Eliza- 
beth Gayfare, daughter of an Abbey mason; Sara Wilks, wife of 
a college butler; Ann Foster, niece of an Abbey carpenter, and 
so on. Thus it has come to pass that the precious space within 
the fane is so occupied by the bones of obscurities that there is no 
room left for the “— dead of the next century. Evidence given 
before the Royal Commission, which sat two years ago, shows 
that at the outside not more than sixty additional interments may 
take place. In Posts’ Corner there is room only for three more, 
and here will lie Alfred Tennyson, between Robert Browning and 
the bones of Mrs. Simpson, wife of an otherwise forgotten bar- 
rister.’ 


THE CHARGE OF EXCLUSIVENESS 


Mr. THEODORE WATTS, who knew Tennyson well, has this to 
say, in The Athenaeum, in regard to the Laureate’s ‘ exclusive- 
ness’ :— 

‘What has been called his exclusiveness is entifely mythi- 
cal. He was the most hospitable of men. It was very rare in- 
deed for him to part from a friend at his hall door or at the rail- 
way station without urging him to return as soon as possible, and 

nerally with the words, ‘Come whenever you like.” The fact 
is, however, that for many years the strangest notions seem to 
have got abroad as to the claims of the public upon men of genius. 
There seems now to be scarcely any one who does not look upon 
every man who has passed into the purgatory of fame as his or 
her common property. The unlucky victim is to be pestered by 
letters upon every sort of foolish subject, and to be hunted down 
in his walks and insulted by senseless adulation. Tennyson re- 
sented this, and so did Rossetti, and so ought every man who has 
ceached eminence and respects his own genius. Neither fame nor 
- life itself is worth having on such terms as these, One day Lord 
Tennyson, when walking round his garden at Farringford, saw 
perched up in the trees that surrounded it two men who had been 
refused admittance at the gate—two men dressed like gentlemen. 
He very wisely gave the public to understand that his fame was 
not to be taken as an abrogation of his rights as a private English 
gentleman. For my part, whenever [ hear anyone railing against 
a man of eminence with whom he cannot possibly have been 
brought into contact, I know at once what it means: the railer 
has been writing an idle letter to the eminent one and received no 
reply.’ 

BAYARD TAYLOR'S VISIT TO FARRINGFORD 

ONE OF THE pleasantest descriptions of his life at Farring- 
= was given by Bayard Taylor in a letter to Mr. Stedman in 
1867 :— 

‘ He was delightfully free and confidential, and I wish I could 
write to you much of what he said; but it was so inwrought with 
high philosophy and broad views of life that.a fragment here and 
there would not fairly represent him. * * * We dined at 6 
in a quaint room hung with pictures, and then went to the draw- 
ing room for dessert. Tennyson and I retired to his study at the 
top of the house, lit pipes, and talked of poetry. He asked me if 
1 could read his “ Boadicea.” I thought I could, “Read it, and 
det me see!” said he. “I would rather hear you read it,” I an- 
swered, Thereupon he did so, papery fe lumbering lines with 

eat unction, I spoke of the idyl of “ Guinevere” as being per- 

ps his finest poem, and said that I could not read it aloud with- 
ut my voice breaking down at certain passages, ‘“ Why, I can 
read it and keep my voice!” he exclaimed triumphantly. This I 
doubted, and he agreed to try after we went down to our wives. 
But the first thing he did was to produce a magnum of wonderful 
sherry, thirty years old, which had been sent to him by a poetical 
wine-dealer. Such wine I never tasted. “It was meant to be 
drunk by Cleopatra or Catharine of Russia,” said Tennyson. We 
had two glasses apiece, when he said, “ To-night you shall help 
me drink one of the few bottles of my Waterloo—1815.” The 
bottle was brought, and, after another glass all around, Tenny- 
#on took up the “ Idylis of the King.” His reading is a strange, 
monotdnous chant, with unexpected falling inflections which I 
<annot describe, but can imitate exactly, It is very impressive, 
in spite of myself I became very much excited as he went on, 
Finally, when Arthur forgives the Queen, Tennyson's voice fairly 
‘broke. I found tears on my cheeks, and Mr, and Mrs, Tennyson 
‘were crying, one on either side of me, He made an effort and 
went on to the end, closing grandly. “‘ How can you say,” I asked 
referring to previous conversation), “that you have no surety of 
@ermanent fame? This poem will only die with the language in 
which it is written.” Mrs. Tennyson started up from her couch, 
“It is true!” she exclaimed, “I have told Alfred the same 
1" * * * When I spoke of certain things in his poetry 


I specially valued, he said more than once, “ But the critics 
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blame me for just that. 
self sees what I meant to do.” He is very sensitive to crit 
find, but perhaps not more than the rest of us; only one 
more clearly in another.’ 
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sees it 


“ A MORNING WITH TENNYSON ” 


UNDER THIS TITLE Col. T. W. Higginson contributes to Har- 
ch Bazar of Oct. 22 an interesting article, from which the fol- 
owing pas are taken :-— 

‘ Presently I heard a curiously marked and rather heavy foot- 
step coming from an adjoining room, and Tennyson stood before 
me. I saw a tall man of curiously un-English aspect—as oe 
lish as Lord Bencosstield-saubahentiy dressed, almost slovenly, 
with a noble but somewhat narrow head, a domelike fore’ » 
fine eyes and a tangled black beard streaked with gray. He ad- 
vanced toward me, gave me his hand—which is, or was, a good 
deal for an Englishman—then sidled away to the high mantel- 
soapy leaned against it, and said, with the tone of a vexed school- 

oy: “I am rather afraid of you Americans —your countrymen 
don’t treat me very well. There was Bayard Taylor—” And he 
went on with a long complaint of a letter which had lately ap- 
peared, one which Taylor had not meant for publication, but 
which an injudicious friend had printed. Strange to say, the effect 
of this diatribe was not merely to amuse, but to put me entirely at 
my ease. I had no intention of writing anything about him per- 
sonally—and have never before done so—and it was evident that 
with this assurance he would feel that he had said his worst, 
would be kind and friendly thenceforward, as proved true, He 
took me to his study, showed me his favorite view, led me through 
the garden, and was as kind as possible, He talked a great deal, 
and seemed, like Wordsworth, to dwell a good deal on himself, 
and perhaps from the same cause—isolation from the world, 
“Tennyson likes unmixed flattery,” said Lord Houghton to me 
afterward; and Tennyson himself more than once mentioned a 
man’s opinion of his own poetry as an element in the character of 
the man; thus of Lowell, “ he does not like my poems very well.” _ 
All this was not carried far enough to be offensive, but it was un- 
mistakable. Something far more agreeable was that remarkable 
knowledge of ou;-door nature, which has often been pointed out 
in his poetry; he would say, in nding, me through the garden, 
that this or that plant was one which did not grow in America, 
and always correctly, . 

The most interesting event of the visit was a call, proposed by 

himself, on his neighbor, Mrs, Cameron, the celebrated amateur 
hotographer. I was very familiar with some of her pictures ; 
ad been astonished by the ideal and dramatic groups she would 
form out of village children and housemaids; and had, indeed 
been told, what observation afterwards confirmed, that she selected 
all her maids for their profiles. So the invitation was eagerly ac- 
cepted, and Tennyson led the way through garden paths and a 
brief wood path to the house. The door was opened to us by 
Mr, Cameron, certainly one of the most picturesque figures to be 
seen anywhere; with a head like that of Sir Henry Taylor, as 
photographed by Mrs. Cameron, a benign and thoughtful face, 
with a superb white beard. He wore a long dressing of 
‘baby-blue,’ heavily trimmed with rich black velvet, set off by a 
massive gold watch chain that encircled his neck. We had called 
ostensibly to inquire after a little girl who was supposed to be 
dying, the youngest of the maids, and a favorite in the Tennyson 
family; and we were at once ushered upstairs to a large room 
where the child lay unconscious in bed, with Mrs. Cameron and 
half a dozen maids grouped around her, It was a strange scene 
—the motionless maids sitting or standing, each more or less 
beautiful in feature; the silent and sombre Tennyson ; the pic- 
turesque master of the house, all —. around a lovely uncon- 
scious child of twelve years or so, in all the dignity of approaching 
death, I felt as if I were profaning, by the presence of a stranger, 
a scene of human sympathy so purely domestic, and, indeed, almost 
feudal, in its bearing. Afterwards Mrs, Cameron —who has since 
also died—descended with us to her own domain, and showed me 
rtfolio upon portfolio of her photographs, bidding me choose. 
Pcaturalty began with one of Tennyson, bearing his autograph; a 
very dishevelled one which he had christened ‘ The Dirty Monk ’ 
a tolerably appropriate designation, Mrs, Cameron, who was fu;! 
of vivacity and persuasiveness, compelled Tennyson to sign, 
and there, a certificate that ‘ The Dirty Monk’ was, with one ex- 
ception, the best photograph he had ever had taken, I chose also 
two noble heads of Darwin and Carlyle, the latter an experiment 
y, taken on the wrong side of the glass, and thus 
securing a singularly Rembrandtish effect of shadow. I took also 
a head of Mrs. Stillman, taken when Miss Spartatis, and 
as Tennyson's ‘serene, imperial Eleanore’; and a pair of t 
heads, ‘ The Marys at the Sepulchre,’ for which one of the maids 
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whom I had seen had posed. These, with the Eleanore, may be 
seen at Fay House, in Cambridge, the home of the Harvard An- 
nex. All her photographs claim, more truly than any I have ever 
seen, the character of original works of art. 





Prof. William Swinton 


PROF, WILLIAM SWINTON, who died in this city on Monday 
evening, was born in Salton, near Edinburgh, April 23, 1833, and 
was educated at Knox College, Toronto, and at Amherst, Mass., 
where he was a member of the class of '57. In 1858 he began to 
preach, but he afterward adopted the Angry of teaching, in 
which he was singularly successful. hile still at Amherst Col- 
lege he contributed to Putnam's Magazine a series of papers 
called ‘Rambles Among Words: Their Poetry anc Wisdom.’ 
These were published in book form in this city in 1859, and re- 
printed in London in 1861. Mr. Swinton became attached to the 
staff of the New York 7¥mes, and at the outbreak of the war 
joined the Army of the Potomac as field correspondent. His let- 
ters were highly praised by eminent European soldiers. Mr. 
Swinton was most widely known as a writer of school text-books. 
It is estimated that his royalties reached the sum of $2 gnee an- 
nually. His first great financial success was won with ‘ Swinton’s 
Outlines of the World's History,’ which was written while he was 
Professor of English in the State University of California, where 
he was called at the founding of the ae in 1868. This 
was followed by ‘ Swinton’s Primary History of the United States ’ 
and a ‘ Condensed History of the United States.’ Then he came 
back to philology and * lished ‘ Swinton’s Word. Book,’ ‘ Swin- 
ton’s Word-Primer,’ ‘ Swinton’s Language Lessons’ and ‘ Word 
Analysis.’ He also published a series of school geographies and 
reading-books which have maintained an equal popularity. Will- 
iam Swinton was one of seven children, of whom only his brother 
John, a well-known jonrnalist of this city, survives him. He leaves 
several children. 





Dinners with the Novelists 


THE FOLLOWING editorial article from the London Daily 
Telegraph of Aug. 12 is founded upon a number of extracts 
from Prof, Egan’s essays printed several weeks ago in 7he 
Cr thie  manaad 

Leigh Hunt once wrote a book, now almost completely forgot- 
ten, called ‘The Feast of the Poets,’ but it has been reserved for 
an American gentleman named Maurice Franci& Egan, who ap- 
one to be an LL.D. of Notre Dame University, to dine, in imag- 

ion, with the novelists of the last half of the present century, 
and he has given a most amusing summary of what may be termed 
‘gastronomical fiction,’ in the American Literary North-West, 
writer starts with the somewhat questionable postulate, that 
the art of dining in literature is as important as it is in real life, and 
that readers of novels have lost all respect for the heroine in white 
satin of the beginning of this century, who never dined in the proper 
sense of the term at all, but at the most quaffed a clear draught 
from a crystal spring or plucked a ripe peach from an overladen 
tree, just after Orlando had rescued her from the brigand’s cave, 
he perils which these distressed damsels endured in haunted 
castles and damp vaults, always in the inevitable white satin dresses, 
might have been mitigated by a decent dinner. This, no doubt, 
is very smart writing, and to a certain extent may be aptly applied 
to the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe, Miss Porter, and Miss Benger ; 
of ‘Anne of Swansea,’ and of the gifted, but for the most part 
anonymous feminine contributors to the Minerva Press, the heroines 
of which were much too busily occupied in being made love to and 
occasionally going mad in white satin, while their ladies’ maids, as 
Sheridan put it in ‘ The Critic,’ went mad as beseemed their degree 
in white muslin, Still, had Dr. Egan pursued his researches a 
little further on in the century—say, up to the period just before 
the advent of Dickens and Thackeray—he would be fain to grant that 
the novelists of the late Cooreee and the early Victorian era occu- 
themselves to a remarkable extent with the affairs of the 
There are plenty of good dinners, breakfasts, and sup- 
pers in Theodore Hook's ‘Gilbert Gurney’ and ‘ Jack Brag,’ and 
the novels of Mrs. Gore, who was as popular in her time as Miss 
Braddon is in our own, are replete with culinary sketches, 

We are afraid that Dr. Maurice Francis Egan’s acquaintance 
with the works of the mother of the intensely literary house of Trol- 
lope is somewhat limited, else he would have had the candor to 

mit that Mrs, Frances Anne Trollope, the authoress of a very 
bitter book of travels, ‘The Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ 
and of a host of more or less sensational novels, now very rarely 
read, has plenty to say, both in her romances and her descriptive 
essays concerning food and feeding on both sides the Atlantic. 
People are continually dining and g dinners in‘ The Widow 
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Barnaby ’ and in ‘The Vicar of Wrexhill’; while in that strange 
romance of slave life in the South, ‘Jonathan Jeafferson White- 
law,’ the unquestionable, but still unrecognized, forerunner of 
‘Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ there is a description of a breakfast at the 
house of Colonel Dart, a Louisiana planter, inimitable in its wealth 
of sparkling and graphic details. Nor does it seem very probable 
that the sage of Notre Dame University has paid much attention 
to the novels of Marguerite, Countess of rg pe who in ad- 
dition to her ‘ Idler in France,’ her ‘Idler in Italy,’ and her ‘Con- 
versations with Lord Byron,’ published more than a score of es- 
sentially ‘fashionable’ novels, containing numerous excursuses cn 
the culinary art. In a work of fiction, called ‘The Two Friends,” 
Lady Blessington describes, with rank humor, a dinner of only 
two covers which was served in an immense banqueting hall, the 
host being the tather of the heroine, who was the only guest. A 

solemn maitre d hotel and four stalwart feotmen were, however, 
ranged in due order in front of the sideboard. Unlike the gen- 
erality of heroines, who are supposed to be superior to the in- 
firmities of humanity, the young lady really felt hungry, and al- 
though certain reminiscences of the cook’s propensity to take 
snuff did cross her mind, her piven compelled her to eat, or at 
least, to attempt to do so, Still, she cou!d not contrive to procure 
~ ope of the character of what Dr. Egan’s fellow-countrymen 

call ‘a square meal.’ The clear vermicelli soup was guiltless of 
any taste save that of tepid water, of which it was mainly com- 
posed ; the ‘vol-au-vent & la financiere’ was almost entirely filled 
with cocks’ combs, button mushrooms, and melted butter; while 
‘ friture de poulet,’ peeping from a wilderness of dry parsley, looked: 
so flaccid, instead of being crisp, that she could not venture to 
taste it. Equally unsatisfactory was the ‘ fricandeau ’ of veal with 
sorrel, which concluded the first course, and the second service 
only presented three roasted thrushes enveloped in blankets of 
bacon and surrounded by a forest of watercress, with some thistle 
tops smothered in half-cold marrow, and ‘eggs in snow’ resem- 
bling much more ‘eggs in soap suds,’ The feast terminated with 
a sweet omelette; and the novelist proceeds to say that gladly 
would the heroine have hailed the appearance of a plain mutton 
chop, or the wing of a chicken boiled or roast, or in short of any 
simple viand to allay the pangs of hunger which so fiercely as- 

sailed her. It may be. suspected that the heroine’s distaste for 
the clear soup, the ‘vol-au-vent,’ the ‘eggs in snow,’ and the other 
pretty. tiny kickshaws, winding up with the sweet omelette, was, 

to a great extent, engendered by the fact that Lady Blessington’s. 
own early life had been spent in Ireland, at a period when an im- 

placable war was raging between Great Britain and France, and 
when Irish landlords, even those in comparatively comfortable cir- 
cumstances, cared little for the ‘ messes‘ prepared by French men- 

cooks, and were, besides, two patriotic to patronize such outlandish 
dishes. However, if Dr. Egan has somewhat ungallantly given 

the cold shoulder to the lady novelist of the past, he does ample jus- 

tice to the modern fashionable novelists, conspicuous among whom 
he places Ouida and Miss Braddon, while acknowledging that ‘the 
most good eating’ is to be found in the pages of the authoress 
of ‘ Puck’and ‘Moths.’ Dr. Egan qualifies his eulogy by remark- 

ing that there is a strange unreality about Ouida’s dinners, “ gar- 

nished though they be with scraps of Latin, chunks of French, 
and allusions to Baudelaire, ‘ the Piper that played before Moses,” 
and other names known ap to the ‘femmes savants,’” 

Being a good American, the writer of the article in The Literary 
North-West naturally gravitates in the end to Dickens and 
Thackeray. He expresses the opinion that Dickens ‘ spread too 
bountiful and heterogeneous a board,’ and he has always had a 
suspicion that the reason why Little Nell and Paul Dombey and 
other of Dickens’s children died so young was because he did not 
know how to feed them properly, Yet surely the Fat Boy in 
‘ Pickwick’ knew how to feed? Sam Weller did ample justice to 
that memorable ‘ Swarry’ of the Bath footmen, which consisted of 
a boiled leg of mutton and trimmings, and Tiny Tim, in ‘ The 
Christmas Carol,’ was properly fed at one Christmas dinner. And 
Tiny Tim, we all rejoice to know, did not die, For Thackeray, as 
a culinary authority, the critic has high praise. ‘He was perhaps 
a little too fond of whitebait,’ says Dr. Egan, ‘ but he had a rea’ y 
Parisian taste; he knew how to respect the feelings of the coo 
he immortalized, Of all English novelists, he is the only one 
worthy of a crown of parsley leaves,’ and the worst that Dr. 
Egan can say of him was that he was not ‘advanced,’ What the 
critic means by ‘ advanced’ it is somewhat difficult to say, The 
great author of ‘Vanity Fair’ was an accomplished gourmet, 
versed in the mysteries of all the cuisines of Europe, and of the 
Indian curry kitchen besides; and at the period when Charles 
Dickens was toiling as a solicitor’s clerk or a newspaper reporter 
at a very humble salary, Thackeray, under the pseudonym of 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh, or FitzBoodle, or some other of his 
many aliases, was writing his ‘Memoriais of Gormandizing’ in 
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Fraser's Magazine—elaborate descriptions of fashionable gas- 
tronomy, as he had studied and appreciated it, for he was the in- 
timate friend of the two great epicures of the Reform Club, Lord 
Marcus Hill and Mr, Aguado, at the time when the ‘chef’ of the 
great estab‘ishment in Pall Mall was Alexis Soyer. Novelists are 
mortal men and mortal women for all their genius, and in their 
fictions they usually relate their own experiences, and give utter- 
ance to their own thoughts thereupon, Dickens belonged essen- 
tially to the ‘bourgeoisie,’ and his dinners in fiction were emi- 
nently middle-class ones. Thackeray was born and educated in 
a higher social grade, and in his most straitened years consorted 
with persons far richer and more elevated in rank than he was. 
He dined with them before he could afford to give dinners him- 
self; but the taste for refined gab oe oi was implanted within 
him at a very early stage of his career, and he could not help 
} writing on culinary subjects with the humor of a Brillat-Savarin 
and the grace of a Charles Monselet. 





Great Names of the Century 
(The Chicago /n#/er-Ocean) 


THE nineteenth century is calling the roll of the children of its 
first quarter, and one by one its great men are, like Col, Newcome, 
answering ‘Adsum.’ Lowell, Whittier, Whitman, George William 
Curtis, and now Tennyson, have recently answered thecall, and the 
waning years of the century will, in all probability, place the fatal 
asterisk against the few remaining names of the great men who 
began life in the century's first quarter. To select a list of the 
most noted men and women born in the first quarter of the cen- 
tury is not as easy a matter as it might appear at first glance, so 
much depends upon individual preference and training in such se- 
lection. But as far as possible the following list has been selected 
in accordance with what is believed to be the claim of these names, 
as ascertained by general familiarity «f the public with their 
achievements or by the particular position they occupied. The 
date of birth alone is given :— 

1801—Cardinal Newman, Bulwer, 

1802—Victor Hugo, Dumas the elder, von Ranke, Hugh Miller, 
Landseer, Cardinal Wiseman. 

1803—Ralph Waldo Emerson, Liebig. 

iieg Bonlenis Disraeli, George Sand (Mme. Dudevant), 
Richard Cobden, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Franklin Pierce, Johann 
Strauss, the composer. 

1805 —Hans Christian Andersen, de Lesseps, Sainte-Beuve. 

1806 —Bulwer- Lytton, John Stuart Mill, Kossuth, Edwin Forrest. 

1807—Longfellow, Robert E. Lee, Garibaldi, Jules Grévy, 
Agassiz. 

808—-Whittier, Gautier, Merrivale, Rothschild, Strauss, the 
theologian; Andrew Johnson, President MacMahon, Cardinal 
Manning, Mazzini, Jefferson Davis, Napoleon III., Wergeland 
(Norway). 

1809—Mrs. Browning, Charles Darwin, Alfred Tennyson, O. W. 
Holmes, Gladstone, Abraham Lincoln, Poe, Jules Favre. 

1810—Mentalembert, Cavour, de Musset, Napier of Magdala, 
Schumann, Leo XIII. 

1811—Thackeray, a John Bright, Wendell Phillips, Liszt, 
Leverrier, Frances Kemble. 

1812—Robert Browning, Charles Dickens, Thalberg, Horace 
Greeley. 

1813—Henry Ward Beecher, Richard Wagner, 

1814—Charles Reade, Motley, Jules Simon, Edwin Stanton, 
Ph a ap Trollope, Dean Stanley, Prince Bismarck, Gen. 

eade, 

1816—Charlotte Bronté. 

1817—Mommsen, Livingstone, John B, Gough, von Sybel. 

1818 =] ames Anthony Froude, Emily Bronté, Turgenieff, Gou- 
nod, Karl Marx. 

1819—Charles Rivmiey. cha Ruskin, J. G. Holland, James 
Russeil Lowell, Cyrus W. Field, Walt Whitman, Queen Victoria. 


1820—Marian Evans (George Eliot), Herbert eg 
a dall, Victor Emmanuel, Florence Nightingale, Gen. W. T. 
Sherman, 


1821—Jennie Lind, Rachel (the actress), Flaubert. 
—. valaye, Matthew Arnold, Pasteur, Schliemann, R. B. 

ayes, 

1823—Freeman, Renan, Max Miller, Goldwin Smith, Count- 
Andrassy, Gen. W. S. Hancock. 

1824— Wilkie Collins, George William Curtis. 

1825—Prof. Huxley. é 

Of course such a list of names as the above suggests criticism, 
but it at least presents compactly some of the famous names 
of the first quarter of the century, and furnishes some sort of a 
standard by which to judge that era as an era of great men. 
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Of the above list, Gladstone, Bismarck, T 
the most eminent among those who survive, and the past week 
the death of Renan and Tennyson. How many ‘im- 
mortals’ are in the above list is another question. Froude, in a 
recent utterance, declared that in literature the only two immortals 
of our age are Carlyle and Tennyson. But in America, at least, 
Emerson and Longfellow are equally certain of lasting renown— 
the one as a bold, original, optimistic thinker and poet ; the other 
as America’s sweetest and best-loved singer. 


and Huxley are 





An Hereditary Poet 


(The London Star) 


LORD HOUGHTON, the new Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, is four 
and thirty, tall and aristocratic looking, with regular and refined 
features and a mouth which indicates considerable strength of 
character. His manner is as affable as his appearance is attrac- 
tive, and he is a great favorite among his associates. He is better 
read than the majority of the members of the peerage, and has 
published a volume of verse, which is, however, not considered 
equal to the poems written by his father, the late Mr. Monckton 

ilnes, the first Lord Houghton. 

The present Lord Houghton married the pretty daughter of Sir 
Frederick Ulric Graham in 1880, and had four children—a son 
and three daughters. The former died in infancy, however, and 
the others live with Lord Crewe, who is much attached to them, 
Lady Houghton died four years ago of scarlet fever, caught while 
nursing her children, just as she and her husband were about to 
start on a visit to Lord Dufferin in India. 

Lord Houghton is not a great territorial magnate. He has a 
substantial lump of land in Yorkshire, near the Notts border, and 
hag a modest estate in Lincoln as well. His rental from land is 
about £10,000 a year, which is nota fifth of Lord Zetland's income 
and not a tenth of Lord Londonderry’s. Yet Lord Houghton is 
rich, His famous father believed in American land as an invest- 
ment, and bought 60,000 acres in the States. Then the rich and 
solitary Lord Crewe has, it is believed, made Lord Houghton his- 
heir, so that there is little fear of the Dublin outlay pressing upon 
him with undue weight. 





Current Criticism 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES IN ENGLAND.—One sees it everywhere ; 
it is beating a certain class of English magazines clean out of the 
field. * * * What circulation have ——, and ——, and ——, 
those most respectable old magazines? Are they going down? 
It is reported that they are, and rapidly. What is the reason? 
There are many reasons. First, the matter of editing, It is un- 
derstood that half a dozen men are wholly engaged in editing 
Harper. They give their whole time and all their thoughts to 
editing Harper. They are paid handsome salaries. What sal- 
aries are paid to the editors of ——, and ——, and ——, those 
above named most respectable periodicals? How much time do 
the editors of those respectable magazines give to their work? 
Then there is the delicate subject of pay for contributors, Writers 
who talk about pay must expect to be called tradesmen. Never- 
theless the poet—Apollo himself—if he had a MS, for which one 
publisher offered a thousand pounds, and another ten pounds, 
would give it to the former, This is exactly the case with the 
American and the English editors, Consequently the best 
are fast flowing to the former. There exists at this office a list 
of prices paid to contributors by nearly all the leading magazines 
pe eriodicals of the country. It is an instructive and a surpris- 
ing list. It includes such items asa check for two guineas— 
actually two guineas—for an excellent story filling several pages 
in what is generally considered to be a first-class magazine. - 
other so-called first-ciass magazine pays at the rate of ten shillings 
a page. Another one sent a well-known writer one guinea—it 
seems incredible, but it is true—one guinea! for a paper of six 
pages —and so on.— The Author, London, 





LIMITS OF THE }MACIN ATION. -itnemae the im tion does 
not suffer the restraint of facts, it is nevertheless bou finally by 
realities—that, is, such realities as it is ible for the human 
mind to recognize. This limitation is effective the moment the 
imagination seeks expression, and the writer attemps to introduce, 
as every writer must, the logic of form into the chaos of shadows 
And although the imagination may so in- 
fluence and color the impressions of the artist as to render his 
creations fantastic and unnatural to the majority of his fellows, 
it is only by contrast, and the exaggeration of the natural; a 
writer cannot really transcend reality, though he may be false to 
the realities of others lacking in imagination. Some men see only 
externals; others, who have perhaps suffered more, or who suffer 
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vicariously, see the pathos of every life, especially when it is ob- 
scured to others by Pshell of eccentricity or grotesqueness, * * * 
The opinions of most men are an inherited tradition. Those who 
think for themselves modify their opinions and verdicts and 
change their point of view with every year of their lives; or to in- 
clude the average, I will say, until they reach sixty or seventy, 
when many, probably from a feeling of isolation, recede and con- 
tent themselves with the old traditionary standards again. It is 
haps heretical to say so, but it is only the crudest form of imag- 
mation that is not closely related to human nature, if not to hu- 
man ex nce itself. I doubt if it exists even in essence, much 
less in literature ; for the fairy-world of the poets, though the at- 
mosphere is too rarified for humanity, is invariably saturated with 
the humanness of it: creators, and is thus recognizable by all 
men. Queen Mab whispers no secrets of the nebular worlds ; 
she reveals but the hidden secrets and desires of this world.—A?# 
Dodsley's, in The New England Magazine. 





THE ROYALTY SYSTEM DENOUNCED.—What has always 
seemed to us the key of surrender is the royalty system of publi- 
cation, Any man is a fool who is willing to have another admin- 
ister on his estate while he yet lives. Whenever an author 
hands his manuscript to a publisher, and agrees that said publisher 
shall print, publish, sell and account for the book, that author has 
an administrator on his estate and is at his mercy, honest or dis- 
honest. There is no way, and there can be no way invented, it is 
to be feared, by which a dishonest publisher can be forced to ad- 
minister faithfully. It is useless to cry out that publishers are as 
honest as any other set of men, So they are; but they are also 

robably just as dishonest as any other set of respectable men. 
t is a safe rule of business, and publishers well know it and act 
on it in their own behalf, that no set of men, however reputable, may 
be trusted with one’s monetary affairs where there is no guaranty of 
good faith other than the mere word of promise, and where there is 
no fairly certain way of detecting fraud. This rule, when applied to 
publishing, reflects no discredit on publishers. It isa rule of banking, 
of railroad management, of merchandising, of manufacture. Bank- 
ers must even submit to the searching examinations of an agent 
pointed by law; yet bankers surely are as honest as publishers. 
the bottom fact is that the whole system of book publication, on the 
so-called royalty plan, is unbusinesslike, and is an open bid for 
fraud on the part of the publisher. Even if all publishers are hon- 
est, the principle is vine It is a principle which does not ob- 
tain in the transactions between publishers and booksellers; a 
principle which, indeed, applies nowhere save in the relations of 
er and author, It is time for the pot-boilers and the bean- 
em to take some steps toward a better control of their labor and 
their property. The ‘literary fellers’ have been the ag gn pe 
of the business world long enough to learn something for the one- 
sided farce in which they have played the losing réle. There is 
not the slightest call, however, for  * feeling toward publish- 
ers, or for any ill treatment of them. hat the situation demands 
is a amg ae application of well-known and well-grounded 
business p ps gir principles of supply and demand, and of 
bargain and sale.— Maurice Thompson, in The Independent. 


The Fine Arts 
“Where Art Begins” 

‘WHERE ART BEGINS’ reason ends, we are tempted to say on 
looking into Mr, Hume Nesbit’s book. Mr. Nesbit loves to 
digress ; and his hobbies and his theories, his memories and his 
fancies, which are forever getting mixed up with more practical 
matters, are seldom so novel or so entertaining as to be welcome. 
A chapter on photography as an art contains some useful hints ; 
but it is followed by a tirade against Ruskin, the pre-Raphaelites, 
Corot and the old masters, the only use of which is to inform us 
of the writer’s private tastes, There are tradesman-like rules for 
graining and marbling, and an unintelligible rhapsody about 
‘Nature Worship’; sensible suggestions about book-illustrating 
and the fitting up of a library, and commonplaces about vegeta- 
rianism, Greek costume for cold climates, and the gospel of Henry 
George. What is strictly useful might go into a small pamphlet, 
and to add a few enthusiastic descriptions of paintings and of 
scenery, which may be considered worth preserving, would re- 
qnire but a few pages more. The rest of the book is mere studio 
talk, no better the average of such talk, and certainly not 
worth printing. The illustrations are in nowise remarkable. 
($2.50. Macmillan & Co.) 





Art Notes 
THE Doré paintings formerly displayed in London and 
adeae celtics ne Cae Music Holt’ syth Street and 7th 
Avenue, are worth seeing as most ambitious efforts of the 
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greatest of illustrators. Their faults have been so often pointed 
out that it is hardly worth while to dwell on them ; but if the vis- 
itor will compare the small water-color sketch of ‘ The Entry into 
Jerusalem,’ which hangs in one of the passages, with the immense 
ater of the same composition in the main hall, he will see for 

imself what an extraordinary waste of talent there was in cover- 
ing these great canvasses with badly-drawn and badly-painted 
figures. The number of different types, all Jewish, ard the ex- 
haustless invention of the artist as shown in his multitude of effects 
are to be admired, but they do not constitute him a great imag- 
inative painter. 


—Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt of Philadelphia. one of whose excel- 
lent paintings was recently bought by the Royal -Academy of 
London under the terms of the Chantrey bequest, has taken a 
pretty cottage in Hampshire and is hard at work, with health re- 
stored by her life on the Nile. 


—In the opinion of Mr. Henry Harrisse, who has made Colnm- 
bus the study of his life, there is not a single authentic likeness 
among the countless engraved, sculptured and painted rortraits 
that _— to reprcduce the features of America’s discoverer. 
Mr. Harrisse is the American, residing in Paris, to whem Presi- 
dent Carnot recently presented the Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
in recognition of his eminence as a writer on early American 

istory. 

—M. Jan von Beers is the subject of a sympathetic article by an 
anonymous writer in The Magazine of Ant or November. His 
‘ Little wack aga al a roguish-looking young women, with shep- 
herd’s crook and cocked bat, is reproduced for the frontispiece. 
M. — Bérand’s notable ‘ Descent from the Cross’ is illustrated 
at the head of an article on ‘ French Feeling in Parisian Pictures.’ 
Mr. Gilbert E. Samuel presents some considerations for a new 
bill to secure copyright in works of fine art. The dragons, ele- 
eages demons and hermits of Burmese art are reproduced by 

r. Harry L. Tilly, and in ‘Our Illustrated Note-Book’ there is 
a reprcduction of a fireplace in Persian tiles and one of Hogaith’s 
paintings of his servants, alluded to in a recent number of the 
magazine, 

—At a meeting of the New York Local Board of Woman Man- 
agers of the World’s Fair held on Tuesday, Mrs. H. Walker 

ebb presiding, and Mrs, F, H. Halsey, Mrs. A. M. Dodge, Mrs. 
J. H. Howard, Miss Anna Roosevelt, Mrs, J. Oscar Straus, Mrs. 
George Waddirgton and Mrs, Burton Harrison in attendarce, the 
Ccmmittee on Fine Arts reported that it was negotiating with the 
Rolfe family of England for a portrait of Pecahontas. As the 
Rolfes are directly descended from the Indian princess, their pcr- 
trait is supposed to be authentic. 

—The first b age gold medal—for the most artistic decora- 
tions displayed in this city during the recent Columbus cele bra- 
tion has been awarded to Tiffany & Co, The designer was Mr. 
Paulding Farnham, chief designer and director cf the firm’s 
jewelry factory, whose work in their display at the Peris Expcsi- 
tion of 1889 brought to him special recognition as a collaborator, 
and obtained for Fis employers the gold medal fcr jewelry. 





Notes 


MR. MARION CRAWFORD, the popular American novelist, is 
ccming to the United States on business and while here will give 
one or two readings in New York and Boston, He is to sail fcr 
this city on the Fulda, which leaves Genoa cn Nov. 5. 


—Stephen Bonsal is rapidly completirg, in London, a book cn 
his adventures in Morocco. His health is very much broken in 
consequence of what he endured in his ride from Fez to the coast, 
and so far the English doctors have given him no relief: He is 
only able to lie on a couch and dictate to a stenographer. 


—Mr. S. S. McClure sends us a most ambiticus and attractive 
rospectus, naming as contributors to his syndicate service R. L. 
tevenson, F. R. Stockton, Rudyard Kipling, Bret Harte, Jercme 

K. Jerome, Clark Russell, and many others whore writings are read. 
of all men. ws 

—Gen, Verdy du Vernois, late German War Minister, and the 
leading authority on military matters since the death of Moltke, is. 
reparing his mc moires for the benefit of bis children, He was 
fn Poland throughout the rebellion of 1863-5, knows Russian and 
Polish thoroughly, and is apt to cast much light upon Russian 

problems of to-day. 
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—Miss O. M. E. Rowe, who proposes to write a book about 
Whittier, is one of the associate editors of Far and Near and the 
Boston dent of the Worcester Spy. As a friend of the 
poet’s niece she was for years a frequent visitor at Whittier’s house. 


—Eight writers, representing an association of twenty Ameri- 
can aut met at the Astor House on Monday afternoon to 
organize a co-operative syndicate, the purpose being to place 
their productions before the press of the country without the as- 
sistance of an intermediary agent. Those present were Paul B. 
DuChaillu, Charles de Kay, William Drysdale, John Habberton, 
is Hawthorne, William J. Henderson, Col. Thomas W. 

nox and Joseph P. Reed. Col. Knox presided, and letters were 
read from Charles Dudley Warner, Thomas Nelson Page, H. C. 
Bunner, Melville Philips, Capt. Charles King, Mrs. Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davis and others. The association will be known as ‘The 
Syndicate of Associated Authors.’ William J. Henderson, Wil- 
liam Drysdale and Melville Phillips were appointed an executive 
committee to complete its organization, Other members of the 
syndicate are George Parsons Lathrop, Eugene Field and Paul 
Blouét (‘ Max O’Rell’). . 

—The publication of Mr. Stevenson’s ‘Beach of Falesa,’ has 
been postponed till next year, 

—Bishop Potter’s recent utterance on the subject of ‘Sunday 
and the Columbian Exposition’ has been widely quoted. He 
has written for the November Century an article on ‘Some Expo- 
sition Uses of Sunday,’ in which he not only advocates keeping 
the fair open on Sunday, but makes some practical sugges- 
tions which, if they are carried out, will make the exposition do 
its highest educational work and moral work on that day. 


—Camilla Felix Michel Rousset died in Paris last week at the 
age of seventy-one. He was a well-known educator and a prolific 
and popular writer of histories. He became the successor of 
Prévost-Paradol at the Académie in 1871, and a Commander of 
the Legion of Honor in 1877. 


—Longmans, Green & Co. have just published Mr. Lang’s 
‘Green Fairy- Book.’ They announce also the late Lieut.-~General 
H. H. Crealock’s ‘ Deer-Stalking in the Highlands,’ Sir Henry 
Parke’s autobiographical ‘Fifty Years in the Making of Austra- 
lian History,’ :} Theodore Bent’s ‘Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land,’ the second volume of Dr. Boyd’s ‘Twenty-Five Years of 
St, Andrew’s,’ the Abbé Fouard’s ‘St. Peter,’ etc., the late Lord 
mg ae posthumous poem ‘King Poppy,’ and a second series 
of F. Anstey’s ‘Voces Populi.’ Among the firm’s new novels 
will be ‘ After Twenty Years’, and other stories, by Julian Sturgis. 


—Mr. H. E. Krehbiel is to give six lectures on the music to be 

rformed at the concerts of the Philharmonic Society this season. 

e will be assisted at the pianoforte by Mr. Henry Holden Huss. 
The class will meet at 32 East 33d Street on Thursdays preced- 
ing the concerts, 

—A letter written by Whittier in 1862 is quoted in The Collector: 
‘I am somewhat surprised at the unqualified praise of The 
Athgneum and have some doubts whether I deserve it. I have 
lived, worked and written for the present too much, perhaps, to 
have the right to expect a reputation which should reach far into the 
future. This, however, gives me no uneasiness, What I most 
lament is that at this time, [when] the cause of country and freedom 
needs so much, 1 am physically unable to do “ what my hands 
find to do.””’ 

—Pratt Institute Monthly is the descriptive title of a well- 
edited and well-printed Brooklyn periodical of twenty pages. 


—Fraulein Eugenie Wohimuth, a well-known lecturer and au- 
thoress of Vienna, recently arranged to deliver two Ibsen 
recitals, one on Thursday evening, the other on next y 
afternoon, in the Carnegie Music Hall, The first recital being 
Ibsen’s dramatic poem ‘Brand,’ and the second from ‘ Rosmers- 
holm.’ The recitals are given under the —— of many of 
the leading German-Americans of this city, including Mrs, Henry 
Villard, the Misses Schurz, Mr. and Mrs, T, A. Havemeyer, Mrs. 
Anna Woerishofer, Mrs. Jesse Seligman, William Steinway, Os- 
wald Ottendorfer and Consul A. von Pallischeck. 


—Dr. Benjamin Ellis Martin, author of the ‘ Footsteps of Charles 
Lamb,’ has settled down to further literary work in that very at- 
tractive part of London, the ‘ Old Chelsea,’ which his pen has done 
much to glorify. 

—The death of Robert Franz, at the of seventy-seven, re- 
moves the most deservedly popular of firing -writers—one 
whose commanded the admiration of ann, Men- 
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—A oe edition of Rabelais, following as to text the trans- 
y 


lation by Motteux and Sir Thomas Urquhart, is announced by a 
London firm. The illustrations have been made in colors by L. 
Chalon, of Paris, and reproduced in colors by Dujardin. A 
thousand numbered copies, of which 250 are for America, and a 
bey wage vellum addendum of 210 — with two extra plates, 
will be the limits of the publication. The latter cost $30 in Lon- 
don, and are said to have been nearly all taken in advance, 

—Chapman & Hall have sold 643,000 copies of ‘ The Pickwick 
Papers’ since Dickens's death. This is exclusive of the many edi- 
tions issued by other publishers, The profits on his works are said 
to amount to something like $40,000 a year. 


—A new volume of original poetry by Francis Turner Palgrave, 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and editor of ‘ The Golden Treasu 
of ay © and Lyrics,’ is in the press. It is entitled ‘Amenophis, an 
Other Poems, Sacred and Secular.’ Mr. Palgrave published his 
first volume of verse, ‘ The Passionate Pilgrim,’ thirty-eight years 
ago. 

—‘Q,,’ otherwise Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch, is about: to issue a 
small volume of verses entitled ‘Green Bays,’ ° 

—Mr. Thomas G. Hodgkins of Setauket, Long Island, who has 
given $100,000 to the Royal Institute of Great Britain to be ap- 
plied to scientific research, gave, only last year, $200,000 in cash 
to the Smithsonian Institution. Although he made his mo 
and his home in this country, Mr. Hodgkins was born in Engla 
of English stock, so that it is no more than right and proper that 
he should benefit his native country as well as the country of his 
adoption, 

—Macmillan & Co, are to publish shortly a work by Dr. S. S. 
Laurie, entitled ‘The Institutes of Education, Comprising a 
Rational Introduction to Psychology.’ 

—The Cassell Publishing Co, are to publish the new Heine 
volume, consisting of the poet’s letters to his mother and sister, 
renee by an American poet, Mr. Charles de Kay; also ‘ Nim- 
rod & Co.,’a new novel by Georges Ohnet, translated by Mrs. 
Mary J. Serrano, 


—Following hard upon the Althorp sale, news comes from 
London of the approaching auction of the is ae oA library, be- 
longing to the Hungarian Count of that name. s collection 
comp some of the rarest books known.to be extant. Among 
other treasures is a copy of the earliest edition of the famous 
‘ Biblia Polyglotta,’ the printing of which was n in 1502 and . 
finished in 1518. It is said that there are only eight or ten copies 
of this famous edition in existence. ; 

—Mr, Fisher Unwin will issue in London a translation of Pierre 
Loti’s ‘Fantéme d’Orient’ under the title of ‘A Phantom from 
the East,’ the translator being Miss J, E. Gordon. 

—The Trustees of the Lenox Library have been engaged for 
some time in the preparation of a small volume cont g the 
four original Latin editions of the Columbus letters in the pomene 
sion of the Library, accompanied by a revised translation in Eng- 
ving a brief account of the various 
letters known to be in existence, Within the last few days the 
Trustees have pew: from Quaritch the recently-discovered 
original Spanish letter printed at Barcelona in April, 1493. 


—Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, the poet, will make Baltimore her 
home in future. She is now living with one of her sons, Dr. 
George J. Preston. Mrs. Preston’s eyesight is so ex that she 
has long been obliged to depend upon an amanuens 


—Count Leo Tolstoi has recently deposited his memoirs, in- 
cluding a large diary, with the Curator of the Rumyanzoff Mu- 
seum, the condition being made that they shall not be published 
until ten years after the author’s death. He is busily a on 
— new work, which deals severely with the militarism of modern 

urope, + 

—‘ Thoughts of Busy Girls’ is the title of a volume of short 
essays from the pens of working-girls, which Miss Grace H. 
i the well-known philanth worker, has edited and pre- 

. These essays are said to be quite remarkable, co 
the disadvantages under which the writers worked, 
Publishing Co. announce, besides the above book 
gint,’ by the Rev, Dr. Charles F. Deems; ‘Playthings and 
odies,’ a new book of short stories, by Barry Pain; a similar work, 
‘The Reputation of George Saxon,’ from 
Roberts: and ‘A New England Cactus, and Other Tales,’ 
Frank Pope Humphrey. 

—The literary le of Norway are regretting the early death 
of Kristofer Kristolersen, who spent several in Chicago as 
editor of a Norwegian paper. impressions gained in this 
country had much influence upon his subsequent 













































































ei he took a national prize last , it was as a novelist 
ised best. His most popu work ‘ Pan Forpost’ 
¢ "On Picket I Duty’), was published etn spring. 

—Concerning the question ‘ Does the Higher Literature Pay?’ 
Walter Besant says: ‘What has happened with poetry, scien- 
tific research and all the various departments of science, 
letters, archeology and the like by which a man cannot live 
is, I apfrehend, this: it is now well known that a man can- 
not live by practising certain arts, crafts and pursuits. No one, 
therefore, tries to live by them. Where is your starving poet? 
Where is your starving numismatist? Where is your starving 

hysicist? They do not exist. Those who take up these lines 
Begin by assuring for themselves the daily bread. They are civil 
servants, professors, teachers, arg of private income, some of 
them in business, some holding posts in museums, some are 
librarians or secretaries. None are starving, because none are so 
foolish as to try to live by what is, nevertheless, their only real 
and serious occupation.’ 


—Harper's Monthly promises a great many attractions for 1893, 
among which will be an article on Mr. Lowell by Prof. Norton, 
based on his own personal recollections and on the rich material 
placed in his hands as his friend's literary executor. The article 
will be accompanied by a new portrait of Mr. Lowell. Mr. Charles 
A. Platt, the artist, who has recently been studying certain Italian 
gardens, especially those of Rome and Florence, will describe and 

ure them, with special reference to the improvement of American 
scapeart. Mr. Stanley will tell the story of the African slave- 
trade, bringing it down to date, with graphic illustrations. *In fic- 
tion, the most striking thing will be ‘The Refugees,’ an American 
historical novel, by Dr. Conan om the ther of ‘ Micah Clarke.’ 
The early scenes of this story are laid at the Court of Louis XIV., 
but even in these some of the most characteristic figures are Ameri- 
ean, The author's narrative of the conflict between Mme. de 
iene n and Mme. de Maintenon, who became the King’s wife, 
is based upon recent disclosures that clear the fame of Mme. de 
Maintenon of éverything but the exertion of her influence for the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The Refugees, the victims of 
this revocation, came to America. The novel will begin in the 
January number, and will be illustrated by T. de Thulstrup. 
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Langtry, J. History of the Church in ‘Bastern Canada and Newfoundland, $:. 


B, Young & Co. 
Lereom, | L. At the Beautiful Gate, §:. ton, Miflin & Co. 
Laurie, A. Axel Ebersen, Phila.: Hou B. Lippincott Co. 


Laing, F. A. Simple Bible nol for Little Children, $x. 3% 
C. Armstrong & Son. 


“J: The Beauties of Nature. §. Macmillan & Co. 

Graeme, Knight. roa Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

W. The Old Mill Mystery. oc. J. A. Taylor & Co, 

Biude Océanographique Christiania : Thronsen & Co. 
Afloat and Ashore on the Mediterranean. §1. 50. 

C. Scribner's Sons. 







L. 














H.N. Notes by a Naturalist. $2.50. G. P, Putnam's Sons, 
— E. J. Prayer-Meeting Theology. $1.25. G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Molesworth. Robin Redbreast. $1.2 Thos, Whittaker 
N a de, Prehistoric Peoples. ir. N. Bell. $3. G. P. Putnam's Sons 
.H. World’s Metal Monetary om $2.25. P. rupees — 
Old i Tralion Masters. rere by T. Cole, $10 

Payne, H. The Gilded Fiy. St. Paul : PricesMcGil Co Co. 
Paton, oa; G. Autobi seaer, avels. $2, H. Revell Co. 
Kev" M. Rings and Love- ca-. Es 4 A. Stokes Co 
eddie, W w. Be of Physics. $2.50. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
penrie' W M.F. Ten Years’ Digg in E t i +50 F. H. Revell Co 
Plympton, A.G. The Little Pe a Wil red x Boston: Roberts Bros 
Ray,A.C, In Blue Creek Cafion. $1.25, T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
Ragsdale, . A Shadow's Shadow $s. Phila.; EY. B, Lipplacet: Co. 
Raymond, E. H. Monica, the Mesa Maiden. ~, Crewell & Co. 

Saint-Amand, I, de. Duchess of Berry and . © of Charles X. $: Or 95. 
ibner’s Sons, 


Shakespeare, W., Complete Works of. Ed. by W. J. Craig. pa? vid ina 
nia- 
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Publications Received 
ications is acknowledged in this column, Further notice 


PP orm a fie mew 
upon its interest and é 
phon oy" vablteetion #2 issued in New York.) 


ps Tag a Greek Devotions of. Ed. by P. G. Medd, $s. 


Austin, J G. David Alden’s Daughter. $1.25, 


Jone, a Si. The Hot Swamp 
Barbour, L.G. The End of Time. "$4.50. 


ture 


oF. B. Youn: 
Hug ton, Miffi rt 
Boston : Roberts Bros. 





serene, | © co Nereennd Bi of P $1.50. Hough ConsilPub tos 
man » ee ature an. lements ‘octry. 7.50. oughton 
Smith, M.P.W. More Good Times at Hackmatack. § mane 


nce. When neaddressis Souvestre,E. An Attic Philosopher in Paris. 
fa » J. After Twenty Years. §x. Longmans, 
Symonds, J. A. Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti, 2 vols. $12.50. 


Twenty-five Years of St. Andrew's. Vol. II. 2 
Van Ly agg M. aa English ee mae $6. 
.T, Nelson & Sons. W: c. eric Fran 


iMeby, ois Chopin. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, World's Fair Mack Collect ion, ow 


Sha ee #., Complete Works of. Ed, by W. . Craig. suk, © (Oxford 


“Bo 
oston: Roberts Bros. 
D. Appleton & Co, 
& Co, 


C. Scribner’s Sons. 
Longmans, from. 8 Oe & Co. 


Cc. Scribner's Bone, 
O. Ditson Co 








Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Anprews, Jefferson 
“Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“ A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst 
‘forms of dyspepsia.” 


It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no «ther medi- 
cine seems to touch, assistin 
the weakened stomach, an 
making the process of diges- 
tion natural and easy. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
‘RumrorD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





1607. The Library of American Literature, 1892. 


COMPILED AND SDITED BY 
EpmMuND CLARENCE STEDMAN AND ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 








alone contalen more carefully chosen, ab! steal, and artistically acragged 
dventures, Dra: tions, 
aaecdo , Essays, Politics, 
Bio istories, Theology, 
Blographieg Humorous Articles, — 
Correspondence, on g oe Ww 
Cri Noted Sayi Wircheratts and Wonders, 
than were ever before gathered within the same apace or or offered in one collection. 


Among those who are best competent to testify and who have constantly used these volumes are : 


Ex-President Noah Porter, Yale University, 
W. T. Harris, os D, 
. Commissioner of Education, 
John Greenleaf Whitticn 
Prof. John Fiske, Harvard University, 
R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, 
illiam Dean Howells 


B H. V: 
— Chancellor cnt B.D at Chadron University, 
tomes Wat Whitcomb Riley, 


es A. Dana, 


Hon. H 
Col Thomas ry Water Higginson. 

Ex. National Teachers’ Assn., 
Robert G. W! 


Richard J 
and thousands of others who are well known. 


ew Wendell Hi 
on. Robert G. Ingersoll, 


¢ London Times, 
Fie pacer? lh Magazine, 
Hon, bao gl Reid, 


Prof, Davi 
Coney Vanderbilt, Esq., 
Richard H Stoddard, 


Cc 3 1. Merchan' 
B. O. Flower, Se ison, me 


THE STEDMAN-HUTCHINSON LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE is indiapensable to 
persone waeee time is to be formed ; to those who 


limited ; to children whose tastes 
qatertainanent baa tnatruction, and to all who wish to know anything about books 


improve their own conversation and 


use books for 


It will cost nothing toask the next boox meet to bring you this Liprary. He will be 
glad to bring it. “he in tee quaiatinn write Miauehe. 


Cuartes L. Weester & Co., 67 Fifth Ave., New York City- 
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Scribner’s 


NOVEMBER NUMBER READY. 


Magazine 


contains the second of a series of illustrated articles on 


The World’s Fair at Chicago, 


‘*CHICAGO’S PART IN THE WORLD'S FAIR.” By Franxuw MacVeacu, 


The Grand Canal. 


By Henry James. Seventh article in the series 


** Great Streets of the World.” With many illustrations. 


Conversations and Opinions of Victor Hugo. 


From Un- 


published Papers found at Gournsey. By Octave Uzanni. Illustrated. 
Racing in Australia. By sw 


wey Dickinson, With many illustrations. 


French Art.—ill. Realistic Painting. By W..C, Browneit. With repro- 
ductions of pictures by Courset, Cazin, Vouton, L’Hermirre, Braun, 


MAnert, etc, 


Stories of a Western Town.—!v. Mother Emeritus, By Octave 
Tuanet. Illustrated by A, B, Frost. 


Sponge and Spongers of 
Munre. With drawings by Pitra 


the Florida Reef. 


RD, CHAPMAN, BACHER, 


By Kirk 


Salem Kittredge, Theologue. His Second Excursion, By Buss Perry. 


Miss Dangerlie’s Roses. 


A story, By Tuomas Netson Pacs. 


Poems, Point of View, etc., etc. 


Price, 25¢.; 


$3.00 a year. 


Attention is called to the prospectus for 1803 which appears in this number. 


“CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS NEW YORK: 














WITHOUT CAR FARE 
save $60 a year—have el: t time doing it—never felt 
Yestorday-amployers ike healthful men — 
yous weer — oe poet ° 
Columbia agencies, by 
pall for. for t wiv Ect saps stamps. Tee Mig. Co,, Boston, 


MONUMENTS. 








WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N.W. cor. 48th St., N.Y. 





FRENCH aw, be oC HO0 LS text books, 
oe |: SOLED 
Catalogue. popes rang 

















7 Drandetinn Mntorinetae " 
il ARC Memorial ‘Tablets in Brass, 
mS Bronze Marble or Mosnies 3 








“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,”’ 





Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States, 
Correspondence Solicited, 
Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 
J. & R. LAMB. 59 Carmine Street, New York. 





NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 











Unlike the Dutch Process 








by its through cars the most import- 


Reaching 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 


Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


way of voy es wg d th h 
tee eaten Mohawk Me yng 





rains arrive at from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION. 4th Ave, and os. St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section 





ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


are 
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CAMEO 
EDITION 


“The exquisite Cameo Editton—daint- 
ily printed and bound.’’—Boston Posr. 


NEW VOLUMES JUST ISSUED: 


BITTER SWEET. KATHRINA 
By Dr. J. G, Horzann. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES: 

OLD CREOLE DAYS. 


By Groner W. CaBLE. 


IN OLE VIRGINIA, 

By Tuomas Nevson Page, 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 
DREAM LIFE. 


By Donatp G, Mrrone.u, 


Each with _— iece etching. 16mo, 
gilt to ; the six vols, 
re a box, $7.50. 


** Beautiful evamples of book making.”—NATION, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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is valuable in 


An Agency induence. If it merely hears of 


vacancies and tells That st is something, We Ee but if M4 


you about them 
mends 


teacher and recomm 
you, that is more. Ours 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N 
Ojai Val 

jal oH LIP A nol (Case STUDY FOR aR BOYS. Ret. 
erences : Pres. Deiat, Be tad, Pres, ‘ 

yh St,, N.Y, ‘Address 8. 
figs, ), 136 Lexington sb: 








A.W 
Dr Thacher, 
Pathe: (A.B ah yet 
N.Y., ine 





RROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 
"uavaton ORY OF MUSIC, “ Oreads” free, 





Asheville, North Carolina, 
‘oar SCHOOL zon bors. 
wt mEVICLE, Nc 
May. R. bon aig Supt., Asheville, N.C. 
New York Ci 4 Reet 
ay Classes Ser women 
Special 


or F. MRFIE m7 
reo: ¥ 
a to igh me pe work . 








] ORWOOD INS) HNSTITUTE. A School of High 
N Girls, Certificate admits 10 


Great advantages in poo Hg 
music andart, For catalogue 


r. and Mrs, WM, D. CABELL, 


he ene the Princi 





Ohio State University. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
ries 7 and Asis Lnsraba History, 
Polltice’” Philosophy ‘ Law, Science, Agricul- } 


ture, En cpr Me 
or ci 


AMERICAN “HOME SCHOOL, 





a fen wih stud 
o re in Pa a ate 
py health, a Piryy 208 Scation tripe to 
ivesia, the Norte Cape, and different parts of Ger- 
many. 
The M B. Willard 
mission to Mes: rover Cleysnnd: Nest om ts 
the Honorable Wm. Walter = 
Germany, Berlin. Address for 
Miss Rusy I, Girssat, Woman’s Temple, Chicago, 
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The Critic 














"It Interests Pupils and Makes Them Think,” 
Merrill’s Word and 


Sentence Book: 


Acomplete Graded Speller, but something 
more and better. It recognizes the truth of the 
educational maxim ‘We learn by doing.” 
While it contains an unusually large list of 
carefully selected words, classified with respect 
to their meaning, it provides also in great 
number and variety carefully prepared dicta- 
tion exercises requiring the pupils to write the 
words in different combinations. 

To get the best results the pupil must be in- 
terested, and it is believed that the character 
of these exercises, containing as they do, a 
great amount of useful and entertaining infor- 
mation, will insure this interest, In every 
lesson will be found something which compels 
the exercise, not of the memory alone, but also 
of thereasoning faculty. 176 pages, illustrat- 
ed, 24 cents. Special rates for introduction 
and exchange furnished on application, 

Already adopted by the Board of Education 
of New York City, Brooklyn, Washington, 
D. C., Harrisburg, Pa., Paterson, N. J., etc., 
etc, 


. 


What They Say About the New Book: 


Ir 18 THE eS com w a0 the best book of its 
kind of all ¢ come under my notice.—W. 
Pages, | th el of Education, Washington, 


Is DELIGHTED wiTa nt am delighted with it and 
will put it in the onapeatned ouney child who enters the 
nstitute. Each page ains much that is useful and 
but its Be chiet merit, I think, is the aid it 
ay nin forming the habit of reflection.— 
HUNGERFORD, in. Randolph Institute, Oak 
He catas rr “a vitat Seeiiinc-s00Kk.”—Merrill’s 
Word and Sentence Book is the most successful attempt 
book. ‘The nae naan yay a"alley EL 4 
e a speller is a v oO 
of a bone may interest a scientist, a de- 
=< animal. T should call this a vital, ling- 
a wn” WM, A. BARTLETT, D.D., Washing- 
ton, D, 
It 18 PAR SUPERIOR me ANY BOOK OF THE KIND THAT 


iy Dy yp pephed, far superior to any book of 
the kind that * 4 


ever seen, and so much am I 
pleased with I that atthe lst moment I have titinto 
Ph. Da Columban Collage “Prapar ms ‘howl. 

vie umdian e 
Washington, D. C. ‘ 


Tue ORNERAL MAKE-UP 18 peed —The general 
ener the og is 7 Soacraononal oho careful grading, 
me letters, 

fine ante ie. for m ng, t ng, ‘opie nec the many 


d @ exercises 
pipe pee prea Sm Tndidous handing ot 


word derivatives, the excellent method of teach 


the avers at of an: enae & teacher who will cake the the trouble to 
attractive a * S. PERRY, Suf¢. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLAcr, New York. 
THE NEW 
HANDY BINDER 


Fe ee dress, postpaid on receipt of 
One Dollar. F Gil behd to bombors et Taw Core 
and is the Strongest and best 


binder yet 
produced, Orders to Tus Critic Co., 52 Lafa- 
yette Place, New York. 











A Literary Guide 
for Home and School. 


By MAry ALice CALLER, Teacher of Classics in Conference. 


Among the contents are 


suggestions upon—What and How to Read—What books to buy and Where—A Ten 
Years’ Course in Literature for Girls from Seven to Seventeen—Some Choice books for 
Boys—A Word for the Wee Tots—The Bible and the Bridge of Time—A Message to 
Girls—-Suggestions to Teachers, etc., Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, post-paid, $1.00. 


The matter is judiciously selected, and the style easy 
and pleasing. Its suggestions are valuable to the 
young.— Bishop R. K. Hargrove, Nashville, Tenn. 

I think it supplies a want not yet met . 
Sprightiy, well-written, and valuable in its literary sug- 
gestions.— Bishop J. C. Keener, New Orleans, La. 

Will prove a most useful handbook to many who have 
not yet fully formed their tastes for reading. Miss 
Caller has performed a most valuable service.— Boston 
Daily Traveller. 

*4 Literary Guide,’ by Mary Alice Caller, of the 
Alabama Conference Female College, Tuskegee, Ala., 
is the name of a new book just out, The authoress has 
been a teacher in the above institution for years, and 
's distinguished for her literary taste and culture. The 
s'yle of thought is sensible, broad and practical. Her 
jiterary style, pure, chaste and elegant. The moral and 
religious tone and sentiment are of the highest order 
and can give only good to the reader. It is what its 
name purports to be,a‘ literary guide.’ It add&$ another 
star to the constellation of Southern authors of whom we 
®re proud.—Crhistian Advocate, Birmingham, Ala. 


It is full of wise and practical suggestions, Its list of 
books is excellent, and the volume coming into any 
home must be of untold benefit to that home —Bishop 
¥. H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


I have examined the ‘ Literary Guide’ carefully, and 
have no hesitation in saying that Miss Caller has done 
an important and serviceab'e work for the young in the 
preparation of this book. Wherever my word can have 
influence I shall recommend the work.—Praf. W. S. 
Wyman, LL.D., University of Alabama. 


The best book I have for th 
Wh tb dee hk oe ee 


Presents in a lively and pleasant way well-considered 
advice regarding a syst matized course of reading. One 
of the mo.t practical and desirable in its kind that have 
come under our notice.—Soston Saturday Evening 
Gasette. 

As an aid in laying out a course of reading for girls it 
is an excellent work for teachets, parents and young 
people.—/ndianapolis Journa/. 

It is evident that the author, who is known as a 
successful teacher, takes real interest in her work and 
this volume will doubtless prove of practical value to 
aspiring students —Morning Cail, San Francisco. 


Sensible and judicious, the selections and recommenda- 
tions are generally sound, and as.a guide to the syste- 
matic study of the best literature this volume may be 
highly commended.—News and Courier, Charleston, 
S.C. 

The suggestions of an experienced, active and broad- 
minded teacher may be found in thismanual. Compact 
and full of hint and counsel.—Previdence Journal. 


As a work of high literary merit as well as a safe 
literary guide, I commend it to parents and teachers. 
It meets a long felt want and fills a place in scholastic 
training, as well as in polite literature, which ought to 
give it a wide circulation.—Rev. J. M. Boland, D D., 
Paris, Ky. 

Six years of preparation by an ardent literary student 
and teacher of girls, has resulted in this handy volume, 
which all seeking to improve themselves will find of 
great value, There is a sprightly charm and vividness 
of description about the composition which gives the 
work much attractiveness, and the schemes of histo ical 








admirably written, a safe and helpful guide, « containing 
the very things every youn; should know to se- 
cure an enlar; tal — ture.— Pres, A. D. McVoy, 
Mansfield Female Col College, La : 





ding contained in the book add much to its useful- 
ness. It is one of the freshest and most helpful guides 
on this subject published in many a year.—New York 
Observer. 





Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & 


post-paid, $1.00. 
CO., 52 Lafayette Place, N, Y. 





HE CRITIC was founded in January, 1881. In a city that 
teemed with general and class newspapers of every descrip- 


tion, there was then no purely literary periodical. 


Several un- 


successful attempts had been made to remove this reproach to the 
cultivated classes of the metropolis, but it was reserved for THE 
Critic to show that an ample field for an independent literary 


newspaper existed in America. 


At first the new journal was 


issued fortnightly ; but it was soon found that in order to keep 
abreast of its work, it must be published once a week; and for 
the past eight years Ture Critic has been the only literary 


weekly, not only in New York, but in America. 


The success of 


what seemed at first a hazardous enterprise has long been as- 
sured. No paper in the country has ever won for itself so high 


a position in so short a time. 


None is more determined to 


maintain its place.——-10 cents acopy. $3 a year. 


THE CRITIC CO., 52 anv 54 Laraverre Puaceg, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teacuezrs’ Acencv. 
Oldest and best wae hy Uz Ss. 
3 East 147TH Street, N, ¥. 











CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford, Connecticut (és the Suburds), 
aa SEMINARY. For * te Le inn 
to vant ture, 
Woly end besth. Hecjens Ga. wih. 
Miss Sara J. fovea Peiedpel 


Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. A famil 
B zz and from ~ eas 2 
G. Bartiett, A.M.,, I 


, Connecticut, 


AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNGLADIES. 
Location accessible, attractive, healthful. Col- 


courses, 
Rev. J. B. MacLEAN, 








and 
the Yale Faculty. 
Principal. 











Waterbury, Connecticut, 
T. MARGARET'S a penny al ply cons 
Advent term. E pene some SDT a1, 
1892. The Rev. Francis RUS 

Rector. Miss Marv R. Francis Pri incipal, 








MARYLAND, 





_ oo 21 Mt, Vernon Place, 
MISSES BOND'S DAY AND HOME 














EDUCATIONAL. 
OUTH jaRSEY INSTITUTE. 
Bene ae. Both Prope Stee Lay Se 


Teaching or Business. French, 
Music, Military Drill, Gymnasium, 
H.-K, Trasx, Principal, 


Gaazen, Art, 





Trenton, New Jersey 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
for boys backward in their studies. Only six 
boarding pupils. Thorough training. Terms $500. 
Noextras. EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master 








NEW YORK, 


Albany, New York. 
T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY, x. Y. Ups 
the direction of Bi Doane. Full 


courses of x from — 
Harvard Course for Women. 36 instructors. For 
catalogue, address St. Acnas ScHoot. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


New York City, 308 West soth Street. 
AVAGE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN- 
classes for 





StiTUTE L'T’D. Gymnasium ' 
bran oo me: and Men iw constant 
ok Dr. —,. Cine, 
at NEW ‘YORK K SCHOOL OF APPLIED 

N FOR WO MEN offers 


mak: 
cree ice ee 
Miss E:ten J. Ponp, Secretary. 


Pine Plains, New York. 
etre UTS, PINE 


5yMour SMITH 
S Plairs, -< eae, omelike, select, 
fa gy mofierate. to, putioares 
address, Rev. A, peel A.M,, ; 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 











VERVIEW ACADEMY. s7th Year. Pre- 
pares joroug’ or the Govern- 
ment, Acadeuies, aed “Bustess a Military 


fe eee 2 Ana, Poa 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
LLS .COLLEGE, a WOMEN. 


of 
healthful, New Building with mod- 
Session begins Sept. #1, 1892. Send 


E. S. Faisszz, D.D., President, 














6 West 48th Street, New York — 
i arcs BOARDING AND DAY 
HOOL. For Gi Pri A 
students and Colle’? more thea eight pupils con- 
stitute any 
109 West s4th Street, New York. 
ORKINGMAN'’S BCEODL. U. R, W. of the 









































FREBLE-1N-MIND, 
Rev. C. F. Garrison, Prin, 


Englewood, New Jersey. 
pny oe angela FOR a 
reparation or 
a ity. Is admi to Vassar, Welles- 
ley, ae 3 celica . 
Caneuane M, Gernisn, A.B. 
Freehold, New Jersey. 
HE YOUNG LADee PEMINARY ADMITS 
Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar, on 
Graduates from the Seminary Course . Prepara- 
tory Class, Art, and Music. 
Miss Eunice “sy Sowatt. Principal, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 
TEVENS ba ye ag on THE ACADEMIC og 
Hoboken, Sf Stevens Institute 
pils iat geet pee Lew, 


and x50 per year, or $50 per term. 


ror Giris, Eleventh Complete —_ yf Society. - iil he a ke & — 
pam n : 
Pe eae wnt. P BY. FALO ‘Box czeulare addres The forty second ten tte = whe pay Fo cay taken ; tu “<4 
Ceritre ottrete ware Avene. | seual MAGI Wramuie Banal Tipline: Aan 
Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St, Drewieg and mates, Sci Gorman. Sens 
classes, Full graded course, 
FE dias Wines course, bemias Octeboe sat ites. | Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. Schoding Mintampenes. In’ che Besant Sate 
Send for catalogue, and Davip Srreett, OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Department for ers, students will receive 
M.D., Dean. Healthy location, home-like and thorough. regular instruction in ’ ger’ od - 
Sept. rsth, 1892. Adérem, tion, Art, Saenee Sad Sleates, 6 S the fll 
HARRISON. training Kindergarten ; the 
MASSACHUSETTS. rse covers two years, School opened Sept. 1 
— Applications received at the school, 109 West seth 
Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. Geneva, New York. Street, New York City. 
RE TOZTERS SCHDON FOR YOUN? E LANCEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Twelfth M. P. E. Groszmann, Supt, 
PAD IES ad heshintal location "Collage pre- your er on, sien. Far ceent 
paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. Miss M. 8. Suasr, pal. OHIO. 
Ohio: x15: E. Broad St. 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Newburgh, New York. Columbus, 
OHN |W. DASELL PRIVATE HOME HE MISSES MACKIE'S SCHOOL | FOR M "eexooe vam ee | ENGLISH ane ps one 
for —Prepares f ‘ twenty-seventh year begin 
Harvard, etc. ‘Send for Catalogue. September 23d, 1898 tory, Phyl and em trate, Mui, Art, Oe 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, New York City, 1786 Broadway, near 57th St. 
i New H ~ as ity Awe RINDERGART =, AND PENNSYLVANIA. 
anover, New Ham: roebel System 
HANDLER A axnyyns Science amp Tus Ants. —Ninth Year Re-opens Oct, 3d. Training Bustleton, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Hanover, N H. Address the President, or | Class for Kindergartners. T. LUKE'S SCHOOL. A hi School, - 
Prof, E Ruceiss. ionally 
ndin; Special care of younger 
New York City. Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Sts, "hued ; See nas EL 
NEW JERSEY. HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, | Moutron, sri saat 
Bordentown, New Jersey. | (Formerly umbia Heights, Brooklyn.) calsicaniea tak 
ret for Catalogue wan, M.L.A., President, | _New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue, Ww: miles southwest of H in’ famous 
vat : RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART nea a Val ey. Rorder savoid 
bey ose New Jersey. mo eae, | poe hg & Corpets, Wall- ees all College eth ea Handsome Park, Large 
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Jersey. 
sree, HEIGHTS SCHOOL. 
[ee eoeegh iid axssective teed 











eves fil all 
ar, Gee's terms and further particulars, address 
the the Pre sident, Mrs. Fiorence Evizasetn Cory. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near r19th St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. French and English School for Girls, 





New York City, 43 West 47th St. 


A tory and Primary Dep FOR omits. vain 
S 1 attention to college 


tion. Native ers in Modern La: = 
nasium. Resident students, Mary B, Watson, A .B., 
and Lois A. Banos, (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue. j 





New York City. 4 East s8th St. 
RS, SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
M Pacing Central Park. WRe-opens October 1. 





New Youk City, 32 and 34 East s7th Street. 
ISS PEEBLES’ AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
M and School for Girls, Re-opens 


Thursday, Oct. 
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MES se ep MOREY, P Principal, 
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ersey. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Session $60 to 


Ree tot eae 


prAnsg a 





New York City, 55 West 47th St. 
M ‘sexs ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR CtELA, Mas, 


Emerson, Principal, reopen 
} mand Soaclion pulls then, 
Circulars at guber of A tow be vn 




















elphia, Pennsylvania, 
be WV eereee ‘nPOARDING SCHOOL, 
the late tlegaen, 
Sn Ue pe oung 
access 


fat rom New ¥ a, For. 
Principal of 











* Logan, Ph 
Philadelphia, ag 4313 and 4315 om St 
THOROUGH anid ann 
Home FOR os. 
me Wearietta, Clase 
Marion L, ke. French warranted to Siena 
- ee. erms, $2008 year. Address 
VERMONT. 
Burlington, Vermont. 


HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 
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Spectral Brain Food and Nerve Tonite. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


COMPOSED OF THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE oF THE Ox BrAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 


The very elements which produce vital force, increase brain 
power, sustain in vigor all the functions, prevent mental and 


nervous debility. 


It ee a ote nutrient 
each label. 


For sale by leading druggists, 


Pampha ite, not a laboratory or acid phospha/e. 
let with full information free on application to 


Formula 


F.. Crosby Co., 


56 W. astu St., N. ¥ 











OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


FINE ART. 





(CHEAPEST 
' BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Atagreat Reduction from Publishers’ Prices, 


Send Postal Card. soning say y Book mar 
desis, and we shail quote price return = 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 


Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE, 


LEGGAT BROS 


8: CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 
CHOICE and RARE BOOKS. (C., J. Price. 

1004 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, has now 
ready his select list of recent importations of 
Americana, First Editions of Dickens and 
Thackeray, Books illustrated by Cruikshank, 
Leech, etc., and best editions of standard 
authors. Sent free on application. Full 

catalogues in preparation, 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
BRENTAN O’S, 
tention tothe 3 SPHERE ETE a BLN Livery 


American, Engith and in book Wationry a 
‘Mpon request. o> dig BRENTAN 


RARE 








New Yor«x Ciry, 








AU SOORARE wo 








BOOKS| sHaceeRe aye 
H, WILLIAMS, 


by Ny onthe 10TH peo ger nw Yorn. 


da other Periodicals. Sets, 
sp aleattamaben 
‘STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS.: 


erg efit ork 


34 ready. A. CLARK, Bookseller, 
“4 orm g hy New hg 


ont MODEST IN VESTMENT 








and 
Office. 








The Best Portrait of Tennyson 


The poet at the, age of ~ 
Rajon. The head in profile, half life size. Of this 
portrait, F. G. Stephens, in his biography of Rajon. 
says: “It is simply one of the finest specimens of 
modern draughtsmanship.” Unsigned artists’ 

18.00. A few early signed proofs on as 2 


= 


oo, On Vellum, $75.00. Special illustrated pro: 
ctus free by mail. iso, Catalogue No. 9 of high- 
7 ass Modern etchings, for Holiday presents, with 50 
illustrations. mailed on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 
Frederick Keppel & Co., Paris, Chicago, and 20 
roth Street, New York. 





Pictures in Oil and Water Colors. 
THE WORK OF AMERICAN.ARTISTS A SPECIALTY 


A Choice B camcpeey always on Exhibition. Inspec- 
tion and Correspondence Invited. 


WILLIAM MACBETH, 
237 FirTH AVENUE, 
Two Doors Above a7th St. ~ 


TENNYSON’S PORTRAIT. 


An artist’s proof engraving from the famous 
ainting by Sir J, E. Millais, representing 
FP ecamm with his long cloak and broad hat, 
ied with Millai’s and 


NEW YORK, 





The engraving is. si 
Tennyson's autograph; framed by Keppel, 
28x34 inches. For ke. price $60.00. Apply 
to V, care of Tue Critic, 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 
BOOKBINDER, 
Unrvexsirry Prace AnD Pate Sreset, 


New 
en ie Se iatrating, inlaying, clean- 








Etched from life by \ 


DRY GOODS. 


Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 











Autumn Wraps and Costumes. 


WALKING JACKETS, 
ENGLISH BOX COATS, 
Short and Long French Wraps, 


FUR TRIMMED CLOAKS, 


Street, Reception, and Evening Costumes. 


FURS. 


Seal Sacques and Wraps. 


Astrachan, Mink, Persian Lamb, 
Gray, and Black Lynx 


MUFFS, CAPES, & BOAS. 
Fur Trimmings. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 








AMUSEMENT. 
DALY’S THEATRE. Srey, slabs at 


AUGUSTIN DALY'S m 
DOLLARS lar vomedy D iar yard 
han, Gilbert, Mr, 


SENSE. Loris te Miss Prince, a 
ATURDAY. 


5. 
*,*Special Matinee, Friday, Oct. erst, at 2 o'clock, 











Boston, U. S. A, 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 

Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS 





pes Bons— i skid revision, the mp 
oiassed of prose verse are 
GW. Corts, J. » Bureau Revides. ye 
W. Curtis, pg ook ‘arner, 
in position and success. 
adress Dr. a eK roe mgth St., N. ¥, 








Re 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS FASHIONABLE CUSTOM . 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. to ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 


sy 





Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tailors and Importers, 
16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fitth Avenue Hotel, N.Y. 
All the latest London fabrics regu 









